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free 


to readers 
of the American 
Art Student ¢ 


For thirty days only 


Six large, fine four-color reproduc- 
tions of beautiful paintings. Each 
print is valued at nearly a dollar. 


THE POSTER, The National 
Journal of Poster Advertising and 
Poster Art, has long been used by 
Teachers of Art, Artists, Art Stu- 
dents and advertising men as a con- 
stant and invaluable medium for 
new ideas and ready reference to all 
that is best in this field of vast op- 
portunity. 


Send three dollars today for your 
yearly subscription, mentioning this 
advertisement and we will send you 
FREE of charge the complete port- 
folio of these beautiful pictures. 


Those who subscribe NOW will re- 
ceive the First Annual Design Num- 
ber to be issued this September. 


The Design number, the second in 
twenty-five years, contains hundreds 
of exact reproductions of. posters 
that are being used throughout the 
entire world; this special number, 
for which there will be a big de- 
mand, will alone cost 60 cents for 
each copy. 


If your hopes, ambitions and inter- 
est are in Poster work, let THE 
POSTER help you and send me 
your order today. 


EDITOR 


THE POSTER 


Nhe National Journal of Poster Advertising and Poster Ant 


307 South Green St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Have You Seen 
AURORA CONE DECORATION 


the Raised Painting on 


SILK, VELVET, CREPE, FELT, LEATHER, WOOD, METAL, GLASS OR ANY SURFACE 
Scarfs, Hats, Dresses, Lingerie, Handkerchiefs, Doilies, Pillows, Slippers, Screens, Potcketbooks 


Without ? Brushes 
* 


This beautiful, modern and unique style of art is accomplished thru the use of the 
AURORA CONE Colors, which stand up firmly raised, do not run or sink into the material and 
possess a remarkable flexibility, permitting their use on almost any material. To apply the color, 
a small hole is first made in the point of the AURORA CONE by clipping the very tip with a scissors. 
It is then used as a pen over the line to be followed, the slight pressure of the finger causing the 
color: to flow -evenly. | 


Charming Outlined Gold or Silver Monogram or Designs, filled in when dry with the delicate 
Aurora Liquids, the Glistening of Transparent Beads, the Iridescense of Aurora Pearl, the Sparkle 
of Diamond Chips, the Glitter of Gold, Silver end Colored Metallics, the Brilliance of Colored 
Bronzes and the Softness of the Velora Powders in strikingly different beautiful decorations. 


A folder containing information and lists of the AURORA COLORS in various sizes, also the 
Beads, Bronzes, Liquids, Metallics, Velora, Shading Colors, etc., will be mailed on request. 


We have assembled the following introductory sets: 


Set No. 1—AURORA CONE Gold, Silver and the Aurora liquids ...................... Each $3.50 

Set No. 2—AURORA CONE Colors, Beads and Metallics ............ 00. ccc ee tee ee ee ene Each $5.50 

Set No. 3—AURORA CONE Colors, Bronze Powders and VWelora Powders.........:..... “Wash 5.50 

Set No. 5—AURORA CONE Colors, 12 tubes No. 2, and 1 doz. empty cones.............. Each 6.00 
A. SARTORIUS & CO., Inc. 

82 UNION SQUARE Telephone Stuyvesant 9545 NEW YORK CITY 
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When Bugs Sit for Their Portraits 


Miss Esther Hastings Hart Unites Her Art to Science 


By S. R. 


The Ditropinotus aureovirilis has been put 
down on paper in black and white! Another 
animal or dinosaur, which inhabited the earth 
thousands of years ago, you inquire. No, 
this formidable name, says the Dearborn In- 
dependent, represents a bug or insect, and 
contrary to most bugs, it is useful to man- 
kind. That is, it preys upon the Hessian fly, 
which is so injurious to our wheat crop. For 
this reason, it is classified as a beneficial 
parasite. 

Useful insects, as well as destructive bugs, 
have to be placed on record and means de- 
vised for identifying them at any time. Or, 
in the slang of the street, it is necessary to 
“get their number.” 

It fell to the lot of Miss Esther Hastings 
Hart, insect delineator of the Bureau of 
Entomology, United States Department of 
Agriculture, to make pen and ink drawings 
of the Ditropinotus aureovirilis. 

That is to say, she has faithfully sketched 
this beneficial parasite for reproduction in a 
bulletin or other form of publication for iden- 
tification in making a scientific study of this 
foe to the Hessian fly. 

This is only one of the hundreds of bugs 
which Miss Hart has made drawings of dur- 
ing her twelve years of continuous service 
with the Bureau of Entomology. She 
sketches insects ranging in size from a speck 
of dirt, not visible to the naked eye, to bugs 
measuring several inches in length. These 
figured representations not only include bene- 
ficial parasites, but members of the insect 
family, which exact a toll of millions of dol- 
lars annually of forage and staple crops in 
the United States. 

The importance of drawing these bugs true 
to their respective characteristics is obvious, 


WINTERS 


since they are to be identified and combated 
through their representations in sketch and 
text. 

For instance, two species of insects may 
be distinguished only by the slight variations 
in the lines representing the bodies of the 
bugs. If they are not brought out faithfully 
with pen and ink, insects of different habits 
and varying degrees of crop-ravaging tend- 
encies may be confused. Such an error, it is 
not difficult to see, may be costly to the 
farmers whose wheat, corn or other crops are 
being invaded by a bug whose identity is not 
readily determined. 

For instance, the Bureau of Entomology 
has imported a beneficial parasite from Eu- 
rope for the purpose of arresting the depre- 
dations of the corn borer, a pest that is prov- 
ing so damaging to this important crop in 
certain sections. Clearly, it would be a griev- 
ous mistake for farmers to destroy the im- 
ported useful insect. Knowledge, through 
drawings and descriptive text, makes it pos- 
sible to avoid such an error. 

The task of an insect delineator requires 
infinite patience, and even then the precision 
demanded must be_ nerve-racking, indeed. 
Miss Hart, for example, is seated at a table 
for hours, and with intermissions, weeks, and 
even years. With pen and ink at hand, and 
peering through a micrscope, she may be en- 
gaged in sketching an insect so small that it 
can rest comfortably on the head of a pin. 
A period of two weeks may be necessary for 
drawing one insect. 

So exacting is this work, that the hairs on 
the wings of different bugs may vary and this 
variation must be shown on the sketch. More- 
over, the spines on the legs of a parasite must 
be revealed, and thousands of dots may be 
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made in a small space in representing the 
wing of an insect. 

Esther Hastings Hart is a native of EI- 
mira, New York. She was graduated from 
Elmira College and later pursued studies at 
the Cooper Institute of New York City. A 
dozen years is a long time to follow the for- 
tunes of bugs, figuratively speaking, but the 
value of this work is not to be discounted. 

The significance attached to the title of 
insect delineator (and Miss Hart is the old- 
est in point of service in the Bureau of En- 
tomology) is suggested by the fact that the 
head of this section of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, W. R. Walton, began his service in 


Designing Art 


this very capacity. 

The lesson that the writer learned from 
observing this woman insect delineator at 
work is the patience involved and how well 
Miss Hart meets these exacting requirements. 

Persons who are prone to complain that 
their jobs are so confining and burdened with 
so many details, when they may be compara- 
tively easy, should visit the room in which 
this government worker toils day after day. 
For a time, at least, their duties would be re- 
lieved of some of their drudgery and they 
would doubtless renew their task with fresh 
inspiration and a high resolve to dedicate 
themselves anew to the work at hand. 


for the Home 


By Ricuarp F. Bacu, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


(Continued from May issue) 


Put art on a human basis and you will find 
it a logical thing to think about. 


The standards which the museum of art 
suggests and the factory emulates in modern 
things are displayed for us in the store, 
which is in fact another museum. Here 
every commercial advantage is sought, to be 
sure, but at the same time every effort is put 
forth to accommodate the taste of a captious 
and often inarticulate public. 

If in the store you are careful in your 
selections you raise the standard of the 
store’s offerings. A discerning purchase, 
however small, contributes in this way. A 
purchase quickly made of an object of in- 
dustrial art design, and regretted afterward 
because the design is mediocre, is a poor bar- 
gain for the store as well as for you. Your 
purchase shows the dealer what sells. If 
poor things sell he needs but little effort to 
meet his market. 

To the stores’ credit be it said that many 
efforts are being made to improve their busi- 
ness which in effect are direct aids to the 
customer in improving his own taste. Stores 
are training their clerks by sending them to 
conferences at a museum of art and in other 
ways to discuss intelligently, to arrange their 
wares attractively, to be able to assemble ob- 
jects of different kinds or purposes which 
shall nevertheless be in harmony as to ap- 
pearance. So the store becomes a working 
commercial museum, and if regarded in this 
light should bring much additional enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction to the purchaser. 

But we do not hold a brief for either mu- 
seums or stores; we consider them here but 
aids in domesticating art, putting art on a 
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human basis, making art a matter of every- 
day conversation, establishing art as an in- 
gredient of active thought, but above all as- 
suring us of an added source of pleasure in 
life. The enjoyment of art is not an exotic 
pastime; it is not expensive, not unusual. It 
is among the unseen beauties of the common- 
place. Seek it out and enjoy it to the full, 
but first enshrine it at home. 


A YOUTH’S AMBITION 


A heart-interest story came the other day 
from Woodstock, N. Y., telling how Edmond 
Barry limped into that community of artists 
after hiking all the way from New York 
City; how he got a job in an outlying tele- 
graph station and how he lived as a hermit 
in that station during the closed winter sea- 
son, where he was on the point of starving 
to death when kind neighbors rescued him 
and sent him to the hospital. All this, we 
are told, was because of the young man’s con- 
suming ambition to become an artist. 

A search of his hermitage disclosed about 
75 sketches, drawings and water colors upon 
which he had been working during the win- 
ter. A dozen of these were auctioned off, 
bringing in $300. 

We are told further that there is to be an- 
other exhibit of Barry’s work and _ that 
friends hope to raise a considerably larger 
sum for him. All this, as we have said, is 
interesting, but it is an insufficient chronicle. 
Nothing is said as to whether the boy’s. work 
shows any talent or that it was not’ merely 
sympathy that led to the collection of that 
$300. But, even so, it is an interesting story. 
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Thoughts on Drawing 


By Groraet L. Noyes 


Regarding drawings, I have never put into 
words “the why” of them. I remember from 
the very first of being conscious of myself 
and my surroundings and of desiring to make 
pictures. Living as I did, in the country 
where things of great beauty exist, I, of 
course, turned to them. All my boy days 
were lived in the surroundings where nature 
seemed to be in full expression. The intended 
things, as they seemed to me. I had the 
freedom of life in the mountains. I traveled 
all the valleys and explored the mountains, 
hunted and fished, camped out, and had all 
the privileges a boy could wish for. All that 
seemed to give my life what it craved. As 
I grew older the things seemed to grow more 
profound and more beautiful, and the desire 
to express myself, my feelings, grew also. 

I used the pencil to pry into the things, to 
see how they were made, to know the anat- 
omy. I drew the little things, the roots of 
trees where they were exposed on the banks 
along the streams and over ledges, in fact I 
tried everything. Where mountains are, there 
exist clouds that belong to the mountains. 
The whole environment seems to me the most 
beautiful possible upon this earth. I studied 
the parts, the things that went to make up 
the whole. The earth as one, the sky and 
clouds as another. These combined to make 
one, the expression of a complete wholeness. 
I traveled these mountains for many years in 
all the seasons and recorded facts. I let 
them tell me the something I wanted. 


The artist who works in black and white 
must know his medium so well and realize his 
subject as so inherent in his art that his pen- 
cil will express without hesitation his fullest 
understanding of life. For the man truly in- 
terested in what he can give us with black 
and white will recognize no limitations in 


what he has to say. There is no limitation to 


the power he has to touch your memory, to 
open up your imagination. The pencil holds 
in its boundaries the sense of space; it por- 
trays in its intricacies the sense of motion, 
and it indicates in the lights and shadows of 
its surface the very subtlety of color which 
it seemingly disregards. 

What we get from art in every instance is 
what we know of life. I had no training, 
only as I learned from the things I loved. I 
wanted my works to be mine first-handed. I 
have never in my life seen a master-painting, 
no professional works, and that perhaps may 


be against me, but I am going to risk it, any- 
way. I have lived my life environed by the 
scenes I admire! 


OrPHEUS AND EuRYDICE 


WATTS’ PAINTING OF ORPHEUS 
AND EURYDICE 


Among those paintings suggested to the 
artist’s mind by classical myths, this picture, 
which formed part of the collection of works 
in his gallery at Little Holland House, Ken- 
sington, London, is one of the most beauti- 
ful. Watts painted two quite different ver- 
sions of the subject, of which the one here 
represented is the earlier; in the other, the 
figures are full length, and in the treatment 
it is more dramatic, but in both versions the 
moment chosen by the artist is the same,— 
that pathetic moment when Orpheus, Apol- 
lo’s son, having descended into the regions 
of the dead, and by the power of the music 
of his lyre persuaded Pluto to restore to life 
his lost Eurydice, sees the beloved form sink 
back into death because he had violated the 
sole condition upon which his prayer had 
been granted,—that until he had with Eury- 
dice reached once more the upper world he 
should not turn to look upon her face.— 
From “Masters in Art” 

George Frederick Watts was born in 1817, 
and died in 1904. The reproduction above 
should be used as a reference in, composition 
and arrangement rather than as a good re- 
production from which to work in detail. 
There is no doubt as to the weight of the 
body of Eurydice as she slips from Orpheus’ 
arms. 

Note too, the striking color contrasts in 
the skin and flesh of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
similar to Cot’s “The Storm.” — 
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Russian Peasant Paintings 


Before the Revolution but scant attention 
was paid to Russian peasant work in paint- 
ing. But the interest in the graphic and 
plastic arts of the peasant is now increasing 
and their peculiarities are becoming better 
known. 


In his book “Russian Peasant Painting,” 
N. Shchekotov points out one of these pe- 
culiarities, namely the marked applied art 
character which is invariable in this peasant 
art, which finds its expressions in household 
utensils, in garments, and in architecture. 


As these products are subject to daily use, 
the artist aims to make them as durable as 
possible. The external appearance of these 
objects is the result of a combination of 
utility, durability, and beauty, all of which 
have their influence on the impression pro- 
duced by the whole. The colors are striking 
and permanent; the objects are decorated all 
over, as their use may present a number of 
different surfaces to the beholder, as is the 
case for instance with distaffs and spindles. 


The view formerly held was to the effect 
that painting in ancient Russia concerned 
itself exclusively with religious subjects, but 
the latest investigations in the field refute 
this notion. Painting has concerned itself 
also, from the very beginning, with wordly 
and utilitarian purposes, and much imagina- 
tion has been displayed by the painters. 


Fabulous beasts after the pagan model 


have always been great favorites, such as, | 


the lion with the tail terminating in a tre- 
foil; the griffin (having the body of a lion 
and the head of an eagle) ; creatures that are 
both man and beast; the “Bereginya” (a 
nymphlike creature); the ‘“Strelets’” (the 
archer, half man, half charger; the “Sirin” 
(a bird with a woman’s head); etc. 


Besides such figures, the peasant art also 
displays the tendency to depict scenes from 
the daily lives of the peasant; these are 
above all characterized by the absence of 
any didactic element. Most of the pictures 
are merry; they do not aim to teach a lesson, 
but to please the eye with their animation 
and their varied colors. In this respect, the 
peasant art has escaped, to the present day, 
the influence of the city, and has remained 
faithful to its fundamental principle, that 
of decoration. 

The artist never paints a scene showing 
the performance of hard labor; only the 
more esthetic and easy tasks are depicted; 
therefore hardly ever scenes of work in the 
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fields are to be found. But “The Shepherd 
Playing a Pipe” and “The Girl at the Dis- 
taff’’ are great favorites. Most often the 
hours of leisure are treated, showing the 
peasant drinking tea or wine. 

In spite of the limited range of subjects, 
a certain regularity of method may be ob- 
served. Individual subjects are hardly ever 
treated alone, but are always interwoven 
with fabulous monsters and adorned with 
decorations consisting ot conventionalized 
plants. 

The method of painting is the same both 
in the imaginative subjects as well as in the 
scenes from daily life. Each object pro- 
duces an impression similar to that of a 
colored rug, in which the presentation of a 
scenic subject is not felt to be of greater 
importance than a plant-like scroll. 

A certain regularity may alse be observed 
in the distribution of various scenes to adorn 
certain objects; for instance, the painting 
on a distaff is always divided into three dis- 
tinct sections. In the centre, there is always 
the genre scene, below which are the human 
figures, and above which are the fantastic 


birds. 


The basic color is “Jeukas’’ (a sort of paste 
consisting of chalk and size which is used 
for laying the first coat), over which the 
outlines are traced in black, sometimes with 
large and heavy strokes, after which they 
are filled with colors. The colors are lim- 
ited in number, being chiefly: cinnabar-red 
(vermilion), olive-green, yellow ochre, white, 
and black. For this reason these objects 
always present such an animated appearance 
to the eyes of the city man. 


A comparison of the earlier works of peas- 
ant art with those of later late presents 
evidences of unmistakable progress in the 
technique of the painter's art; the most re- 


cent works show that the color masses are 


not put on after the outlines, but originate 
simultaneously with them. This method 
concentrates the artist’s attention on color 
composition, and enables him to make the 
most complicated and variegated combina- 
tions. 


The absence of special museums for peas- 
ant art makes it impossible to form an 
adequate conception of the subject. The 
question of the advisability of founding such 
museums is only now beginning to receive 
attention, and some museums are already 
beginning to gather and classify the mater- 
ials for their collections. 
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Many Art Week Prizes Awarded 


News Notes From PuHILapELPHIA ArT CENTERS 


A jury consisting of Yarnall Abbott, Mary 
Butler, Elizabeth Washington and Alice Kent 
Stoddard announced the winners of the honor 
medals awarded by the Philadelphia Art 
Week Association for the most exceptional 
oil paintings and water colors in the shop 
window show held as a part of the recent 
Art Week celebration in the Quaker City. 


Jonas Lie’s “Panama Group,” on exhibi- 
tion in Snellenburg’s, was awarded the gold 
honor medal for the most exceptional oil 
painting. The gold medal for the most dis- 
tinguished water color work was presented to 
W. Emerton Heitland for his landscape and 
figure group shown at Presser’s. 


Silver and bronze medals for the second 
and third best marines in the show were given 
to Fred Waugh for his “Mid Ocean,” shown 
in Geuting’s, and to William Ritschel for his 
“Glorious Pacific,” shown in another Geuting 
store. 


The $100 award presented by Joseph E. 
Widener for the best piece of sculpture by 
a living artist was given to Paul Manship, 
who, after studying at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, spent three years 
as “Prix de Rome’ man at the American 
Academy in Rome. 


One interesting exhibit was of the seven 
bronzes by Rodin, most famous of recent 
French sculptors, purchased in Paris last 
year by Jules Mastbaum. These bronzes 
were withdrawn from the competition, as 
they were not done by a living sculptor. 


A gold medal was won by Habermehl for 
his window at the Bellevue-Stratford which, 
against a background of velvet, shaped like 
an artist’s palette, he exhibited the sprightly 
little figure from Geneva Mercer’s ‘Teddy 
Bear Fountain.” 

A silver medal was awarded to J. E. Lime- 
burner for the joint exhibition of three fan- 
tastic decorations by thirteen-year-old Vio- 
letta Raditz, and three bronzes by Alvin 
Myer, at present a fellow at the American 
Academy in Rome. 

A bronze medal went to Kayser & Allman 
for their display of the large decorative 
painting, ‘““Happyland,” by W. J. Reynolds, 
which was also awarded the $100 prize for 
the best decorative rendering, sculpture ex- 
cluded. 

A special bronze medal was awarded to 
Strawbridge & Clothier for their clever win- 
dow arrangement, in which a lay figure was 


CLAssrRooM Lire StuDY By A SECOND YEAR PUPIL, 
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used to lead the eye to the central painting, 
“Fuchsia,” by Catherine Richardson. 


The landscape prize of $100, donated by 
Joseph E. Widener, went to George Harding, 
for “Fishers of the Sea,” shown at Wana- 
maker’s, whence it was taken so fresh from 
the artist’s brush that the paint had not dried 
when it was placed in the window. 


Silver medal for landscape went to Roy 
Brown for “Along the Harbor,” and bronze 
to Fred J. Mulhaupt for “Stilling Winds.”’ 


shown in a Germantown window. 


The $100 prize for the best figure’ paint- 
ings, donated by Strawbridge & Clothier, 
went to Leon Kroll for “The Hammock” ; 
silver medal to Frederick Frieseke for “The 
Period Gown’; and bronze medal to Charles 
W. Hawthorne for “The Captain’s Wife,” 
while the silver medal for decoration was 
given to Paula Himmelsbach Balano for her 
stained glass display. 
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Thomas L. Lawton on Rug Designing 


Four brick walls, two stories or more high, 
can be either a house or a home. Whether 
it is home or house depends largely upon the 
decorations and the personality they express. 
One of the most important features is the 
rug or carpet. 

If the design of the rug is out of harmony 
with the other furnishings a jarring, unpleas- 
ant note is struck. Thomas L. Lawton, head 
of one of the largest public rug-designing 
establishments in the United States, had this 
to say in the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger: 

“The success of a room’s decorations in 
creating comfort, peacefulness and_ tran- 
quility depends largely upon the type and 
design of the rug or carpet used by the dec- 
orator. In the final analysis, it rests entirely 
upon the designer, as he is called in the trade, 
the sketch-maker. 

“A sketch-maker must be a real artist. He 
must know thoroughly the many periods of 
design in furniture and architecture. He 
must possess creative ability, and much of 
his success depends upon his ingenuity in 
handling the many types of designs he is 
forced to employ in building his sketch. 

“This artist must know color and be thor- 
oughly grounded in the fundamentals of his 
work in creating schemes for the rug or car- 
pet. Also, he must have a knowledge of 
history in order to know what colors pre- 
dominated the various periods of the world’s 
history as it relates to the decorative arts. 


“The sketch-maker must know that Ax- 
minster carpets and rugs will not carry the 
same type of design he must create for a 
Wilton or a velvet. He must know that a 
room set with Jacobean furniture will re- 
quire a floor covering of heavy character de- 
signing; yet he must never construct his 
design so heavily that it would be incongruous 
even with the massive furniture of that 
period. But it is more the coverings of the 
furnjture that must be watched when rugs 
and carpets are being selected rather than 
the type of furniture. 


“If a commission is received at the studios 
for a rug which is to be used in a room to 
be furnished with William and Mary, the 
sketch-maker must know what colors pre- 
dominated the era when this type of furni- 
ture was in vogue, and govern himself ac- 
cordingly in the planning of the design. He 
must know that a light, delicate design. 
floral in influence, is the correct thine, and 
it is necessary that he regulate the coloring 
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of the design so it will be in keeping with 
the upholstery. 

“The sketch-maker also must be an ex- 
cellent mimic. Often he is called upon to 
reproduce in a modern rug a Chinese or 
Persian design. He should be so skillful 
at this art that when the finished product 
is placed on the floor the layman, and even 
the expert, will have difficulty in determin- 
ing the rug’s genuineness. Of course, a lot 
of this success depends upon the ability of 
the weaver. 

“Every interior decorator will say that the 
first thing he must determine in planning a 
room is the type of floor-covering he can 
use. This means that the designer constant- 
ly must be making patterns of every con- 
ceivable type. 

“The building of a design is something of 
an intricate process. First the sketchmaker 
draws his tentative layout in charcoal and 
works with it until he gets the effect he is 
seeking. Then he plots the color scheme and 
has his ‘color boy’ make the ‘strip,’ a narrow 


_ strip of paper on which is painted the colors 


to be used. The actual painting of the de- 
sign then begins and the assistant sketchers 
carry on the work of ‘filling in.’ The 
sketch usually shows just a quarter of the 
complete design; this is varied only when 
the type of pattern ordered requires a full 
sketch. 

“From the sketch department it goes to 
the designing department, where it is ‘put 
on. That is, a group of designers take the 
sketch and develop it to full size on checked 
paper. After this operation the completed 
design resembles a piece of cubistic art. The 
work is done on checked paper on account 
of the card-stamping process, which must be 
completed at the mill so the colors employed 
by the artist can be woven into the fabric 
as it goes through the loom. 

“The present styles run largely to de- 
signs of Oriental influence and the modern 
Eastern type of drawing along solid, mathe- 
matical lines. Geometric figures also find 
considerable favor with manufacturer and 
consumer.” 


Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul 
hath seized? In him alone. Can nature 
show as fair?—Byron. 


The value of statuary is owing to its diff- 
culty. You would not value the finest head 
eut upon a carrot.—Dr. Johnson. 
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Rogers Wins Fame as Book Designer 


By Siwney Smiru 


Bruce Rogers is the modest man from 
Indiana, in the corn belt, who has risen to 
international fame in his own field without 
much attention from the world at large. 

His field, in which he is supreme, is that 
of fine printing—designing exquisite books, 
reprinting fine old books; in short, elevating 
the practical trade of printing to a fine art. 

Beginning as a chalk plate artist on the 
Indianapolis News right after his gradua- 
tion at the age of twenty from Purdue Uni- 
versity, the occupations of Mr. Rogers have 
been many and varied. It is perhaps this 
diversity in his early work that gives him 
such a wide field of sympathy now in his 
later life, that sympathy with all things 
which expresses itself in his incomparable 
book designs. 

Mr. Rogers never started life as a printer. 
When he graduated from Purdue in 1890 
he hadn’t the remotest idea of becoming one 
of the world’s greatest typographers. The 
idea of printing as a fine art never entered 
his head, although he had acquired a love 
of fine books in his college days. He had 
studied art in college and he dreamed of 
becoming a writer or a painter. He set out 
to acquire some art training on the News. 

Mr. Rogers is shy and retiring, a scholar- 
ly gentleman if there ever was one, and the 
grind and tear and hustle of newspaper art 
did not appeal to him. Exercising that 
happy faculty of his which gives him the 
strength to stop doing anything he does not 
like to do, he got out of newspaper work 
and went in for landscape painting back in 
his home town of Lafayette, Ind. The wolf 
had a bad habit of hanging around the door 
of a landscape painter, especially back in 
those old days, when the interest in local 
art was slight, so Mr. Rogers took a fling 
at business, getting a job in a railroad office 
in Kansas City. 3 


There is nothing of the business man about 
Bruce Rogers. He is fairly tall, slender and 
erect, with the thoughtful, reflective face of 
the scholar. His quiet good taste.in. dress, 
his crisp mustache and white hair and his 
general atmosphere of culture and_ refine- 
ment put one in mind of the storied “middle- 
aged English gentleman of the old school.” 

A Kansas City railroad office is the last 
place one would expect to find a man of this 
type—logically enough, Mr. Rogers didn’t 
stick long at railroading. 

All this time we have nothing about the 
occupation at which Mr. Rogers has made 
his unaparalleled success. Usually a suc- 
cess story runs along the Horatio Alger line. 
Here, however, we have a man who does not 
find what he is best fitted for until after 
most men are well on their chosen road. And, 
even at that, it was only a chance inspiration 
that sent him into the field to which his abil- 
ity was not suited. 

The. story of Mr. Rogers should be a 
message of hope to the man who despairs be- 
cause he has not yet found himself. Here is 
a man who in the early years of his life did 
not seem able to find any field in which he 
was able to make a success. He tried dif- 
ferent jobs, never sticking very long in one 
place. He was like a rolling stone and his 
future didn’t look any too bright. But, by 
this process of trial and error, he finally 
found the field in which he was most quali- 
fied to succeed. You cannot succeed unless 
you like the work you are doing. 

He got his understanding of the principles 
of design from one of his jobs as a draughts- 
man for the Indiana Illustrating Company, 
a firm founded by two of his friends. Illness 
compelled him to give up this job and, when 
he recovered, he did odd draughting jobs and. 
advertising work. |. . 7 oa 

His inspiration for the field of book de- 
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sign came later, after he had seen a beauti- 
fully executed book by the Kelmscott Press 
of William Morris, a famous London com- 


positor. He had never before realized the 
possibilities for fine work in the making of 
books. He saw that here he might make 
some contribution to literature, which he had 
always wanted to do, by combining his ca- 
pacity for design with his love of books— 
to produce better books that would be a 
worthy frame for the words of the author. 

His first work in book design was done in 
collaboration with J. M. Bowles of Indian- 
apolis. From this beginning he went into 
the magazine business with Bowles, Rogers 
designing the covers and decorations of the 
magazine they started, which was called 
Modern Art. The magazine was soon bought 
by a Boston firm and Rogers came East with 
Bowles and the magazine. 

In doing extra outside work for the Bos- 
ton publishers Mr. Rogers became acquainted 
with George H. Mifflin of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, which operated the River- 
side Press at Cambridge, Mass. 

This acquaintanceship was Dame _ For- 
tune’s contribution to Mr. Rogers’ success. 
Mr. Mifflin happened to be a fine book en- 
thusiast and he fell in with Mr. Rogers’ ideas 
of good book designing immediately. He 
gave Rogers a job at the Riverside Press, 
and so well did Rogers’ ability display it- 
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self and so hard did he work that four years 
later a special fine book department of the 
Riverside Press was inaugurated, with 
Rogers in charge. 

It was at the Mifflin plant producing the 
famous Riverside editions that Bruce Rogers 
developed the art of printing to a fine degree. 
His splendid printing productions there 
have been the direct inspiration for the bet- 
ter books that American publishers are mak- 
ing today. 

His path was not all roses—in 1911 
Houghton Mifflin changed their policy and 
he left them. Then he became a traveling 
printer and had rather a tough time of it 
too. 

He went to London in 1916, when the 
war strain was badly felt. Work was scarce 
and the outlook for Mr. Rogers’ future was 
bad; starvation stared him in the face. 

Then the clouds cleared. Cambridge 
University made him the advisor to the 
Cambridge University Press, one of the most 
famous fine book presses in the world. For 
an American to hold such an honor is an in- 
dication of the international esteem in which 
the name of Bruce Rogers is held. 

In London, Prague, Florence, in all the 
old world fine book centers, the name of 
Bruce Rogers is ranked with those of the 
early printer artists of the Middle Ages, 
Caxton, Stephans and Gutenberg. The 
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Woop Cut BooKPLATE BY ROBERT BUDZINSKI 


European craftsmen realize the great con- 


tributions which Mr. Rogers has made to. 


printing as an art and they pay homage to 
him accordingly. 

America called Mr. Rogers back in 1919 
and Harvard University invited him to act 


as advisor to the new management of the 


Harvard University Press. He accepted the 
post, but later joined the staff of William 
Edwin Rudge, who produces fine books at 
his picturesque plant in Pelham, a short dis- 
tance from the city. He is there now, doing 
the work that is his recreation as well as 
his art and livelihood—designing fine books. 

“Some day I’m going to retire,’ he said 
to me with a pleasant smile that made me 
feel as if I had known him for ever so long, 
“and then I’m just going to do the work J 
like best—design books. I hate to make 
books for purely commercial purposes. J] 
do not like to work on a book unless I feel 
that it is going to be of permanent worth.” 

The value of Mr. Rogers’ book designs 
comes from their warm sympathy, which tries 
to interpret the spirit of the author’s words 
in the actual physical decoration of ‘the 
book itself. . 

The London Times Literary Supplement 
of November 6, 1924, referring to Mr. 
Rogers’ work, stated: 

“Mr. Rogers’ name will stand very high 
in the annals of printing. He is very 
learned but devoid of pedantry. He works 
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in many styles, but all his styles are Rogers’. 
His felicity is equal to his versatility and in 
matching his style to his subject he does 
more than we had supposed typography 
could do.” 

And this is Bruce Rogers, a quiet, un- 
affected man from Indiana.—Brooklyn Eagle 
Sunday Magazine. 


DOLLARS AND ART 


Reflecting further on the effect of collec- 
tions of foreign paintings on the public taste, 
says the New York World, one must in all . 
justice absolve the collectors from most of. 
the blame. 

Joseph E. Widener, who recently acquired 
two celebrated pictures, is a case in point. 
Nobody has ever deplored placing a money 
value on a picture more earnestly than Mr. 
Widener. He contends, and rightly, that a 
picture has an aesthetic value, but that any. 
effort to translate this into dollars is sense- 
less. ‘erase 

He has consistently refused to disclose 
prices he has paid, and estimates as to these 


_have been the result of other persons’ spec- 


ulation. When he announces that he will 
present his collection to the public, together 
with the means of maintaining it properly, he - 
does a very handsome thing. 


~ SIGNS AND SHOWCARDS 


There is great room for improvement, 
writes one teacher from a small city, in the 
quality of show cards and signs used by the 
average small town theatre. Particularly 
offensive are the signs on the curtain,—es-— 
pecially in theatres which run vaudeville all 
the year ’round or during the summer months. 
The designs and colorings are crude, the 
drawing poor, and the lettering “shocking.” 

Those are her words. We hope, in the 
near future, to be able to present a series of» 
articles on show card writing,—and the mak- 
ing of lobby signs. If a singer or musiéian 
is to appear on the bill, there is no reason in 
the world why the sign should not be dig- 
nified, slightly decorative, and yet carry an - 
attractive appeal to the eye;—be an atten- 
tion getter. The same rules apply to the 
advertisements painted on the asbestos and 
drop curtains. | 

Yes, it’s ‘amusing to read the curtain ad- | 
vertisements, if. you aren’t bored to death. | 
But if one is waiting impatiently to see the '. 
show, or to hear a famous singer—like Mar- 
tinelli, for example—the advertisements are 
positively insulting. | | 
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Whether it was in water color, 
crayon, lithograph process, or oils, 
probably no artist has portrayed her 
majesty the cat in any more truly 
characteristic poses and likenesses 
than the great French poster artist 
Steinlen. Steinlen, like our modern 
day designers and illustrators, did 
not confine his efforts to the book 
and pictorial end of the game,—but 
used his talents along advertising 
lines. 

In fact, some of Steinlen’s great- 
est designs have illustrated food 
products. Edward Penfield fol- 
lowed, not copied, Steinlen’s style 
to a great extent. Many a poster 
or advertising design was enhanced 
by the presence of a cat. News- 
paper and magazine readers today 
are familiar with a very important 
campaign, that of Perfection oil — 
heaters, manufactured by a Bayonne, 
N. J., company, that has been aided 
by the’ “Purr-purr-perfection” cat 
which always managed to nestle in 
one corner of the design. 

There is a certain “poetry of mo- 
tion” about “pussy” that appeals to 
artists,—a_ lithe, soft, “oozing” 
movement to the body that lends the animal 
to decorative motifs as well as to story illus- 
trations requiring action. ‘“‘Breathes there 
a man with soul so dead,” as the poet says, 
who has not paused to admire, in the pages 
of prominent magazines, the drawings of 
various representatives of the cat family, ex- 
ecuted in charcoal, by Charles Livingstone 
Bull? And Mr. Bull knows cats and kit- 
tens, for he has studied them, as well as the 
wild folks, while on his vacation trips to 
farms, mountains, and fields. 

“It is worth remarking,” said M. Champ- 
fleury, in his admirable work Les Chats (now 
out of print) “that those artists who have 
delighted in the charm of cats have delighted 
equally in the charm of women, and that to 
those two tastes is frequently added: the love 
of the odd and the fantastic.” . : 

For a hundred painters who devote them- 
selves more or less to painting dogs there is 
perhaps one who takes an — interest in 
painting cats. 

Godfrey Mind, known as. the, 


was born at Worblanfen, . near, Berne, in 
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en. 
Raphael, the great painter of cats and bears, 


Painting Animal Life 


By Wa ter Herries Po.iiock 
Part I—Cats 


—Courtesy Our Dumb Animals 


1768, and died in 1814. He was the son of a 
carpenter in the employ of one Grunn, a 
paper-maker. Grunn, who had a taste for 
the fine arts, possessed a set of Ridinger’s 
etchings of animals. These young Mind at- 
tempted to copy, and his attempts were 
watched with interest by a painter named 
Legel, who took it in hand to give him in- 
struction. 

His father does not appear to have been 
so well pleased with his son’s performances 
as was Legel, and when Godfrey required 
paper for his sketches he gave him wood, a 
material in the fashioning of which he was 
desirous his son should become as skilful as 
he was himself. 

And, indeed, the fame of Mind, junior, 
as a cunning workman in wood began to 
eclipse that of his honest parent, whose pro- 
ductions, though perhaps more useful to the 
community than those of his son, never ob- 
tained the same applause; for Mind, who had 
imbibed quite a passion for animals, em- 
ployed himself in carving representations of 
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sheep, goats, cats, and the like, in wood, and 
executed them with such fidelity that they 
were sought after by all the villagers, until 
scarcely a cottage was without some specimen 
of his genius. 

Among these he particularly excelled in 
the representation of cats, for which he ap- 
peared to entertain a greater affection than 
he ever suffered himself to exhibit towards 
any of his friends. 

In 1778 he was placed in a school founded 
by Pestalozzi, and about 1780 he went into 
the studio of Freudenberger, a painter of 
Berne, who, according to one account, taught 
him sepia drawing; according to another, did 
nothing for him beyond setting him to color 
some prints of Swiss costumes. 

The last-named account is that given by 
a writer in the Penny Magazine, who had 
evidently formed the meanest opinion of 
Freudenberger. 

“He does not appear,’ he went on, ‘“‘to 
have afforded him any instruction, or to have 
availed himself of the abilities of Mind as 
a designer. While Freudenberger lived, his 
days passed on in a wearying monotony, and 


> 


First PACKARD 
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it was not until the death of that artist that 
the peculiar talent of Mind as an animal- 
painter began to be noticed. By unremitting 
study and a constant devotion to one object, 
he was now enabled to attain an excellence 
in the delineation of animals, especially cats 
and bears, which few have ever equalled.” 

On the other hand, Larousse’s Grand Dic- 
tionnaire having said that Freudenberger 
taught Mind to draw in sepia, goes on to say 
that, of feeble health and of a surly disposi- 
tion, Mind lived almost netirely among his 
cats, whom he studied to such purpose that 
he was called the Cats’ Raphael. 

Adopting the method of his master Freu- 
denberger, he made his drawings in pencil or 
ink, on sheets of paper, and afterwards col- 
ored them in distemer; he had no notion 
of oil-painting, and never engraved any of 
his drawings. 

Till the end of his career Mind stayed in 
the house of the widow Freudenberger, who 
gave him a small pittance in exchange for his 
making over his drawings to her. Ambition 
and friendship he seems to have had no care 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Where Great Men Fail 


By Paut W. Kearney 


Warriors and statesmen, as a rule, have 
a poorly developed esthetic sense. They 
like to pose as patrons of the fine arts, but 
their minds are bent in other directions. 

When Napoleon plundered the Vatican, 
at the height of his power, his troops cut the 
priceless Old Masters from their frames with 
-sabers in order to carry them away as 
trophies to France. Wherever the eagles of 
the Emperor went they were followed by 
the harpies of the Louvre—despoilers of 
the art treasures of conquered nations 

Italy, Austria, Prussia, Egypt, Spain and 
many other countries were robbed so that 
the Little Corsican could make Paris the 
art capital of the world. There was no real 
love of art in this vainglorious dream— 
there was materialistic pride and nothing 
more. 

Napoleon’s biographies are full of anec- 
dotes showing the deplorable lack of cul- 
ture which prevented this world conqueror 
from ever rising above the cultured status 
of an artillery officer. Once an artist of 
repute was commissioned to redecorate the 
walls and ceiling of Rambouillet Castle. 
When the work was completed, the archi- 
tect responsible for the orders™asked Na- 
poleon to look at the new grandeur of the 
room. 

The Emperor took one swift glance. A 
look of scorn came over his face. 


““Remove that rubbish,” was his curt order. 
“Paint it white; I hate fripperies.” 


What else could one expect from a man 
who was in the habit of kicking over dinner 
tables and insulting the hapless women of 
his court? 


However, Napoleon had his own tastes in 
bookbinding and had a traveling library 
specially bound to suit him. His nephew, 
Napoleon III, was even less cultured. Some- 
body sent him a copy of Worcester’s dic- 
tionary, so beautifully bound as to rank 
with the best examples of the bookbinding 
art. It had no effect on Napoleon III, who 
examined it casually and then handed it 
back to his secretary. 

“Return it,’ he directed, “and say that 
the Emperor of France does not care to have 
this Woochestaire Sauce dictionary!” 

And so a feeble pun served to cover up 
lack of esthetic appreciation. But, then, 
such are the famous! 
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Take Lord Nelson, the ‘dauntless British 
admiral. That Nelson could enjoy sensu- 
ous beauty was evidenced by his infatua- 
tion for Lady Hamilton. His understand- 
ing of art, however, was another matter. 
No one realized that lack more than Nelson 
himself. On the occasion of a reception in 
London one evening, he confessed that weak- 
ness to Benjamin West, the American pain- 
ter, then residing in the British Isles. 

“No,” Nelson was saying, “I am utterly 
devoid af any appreciation of art. Yet 
there is one painting that hypnotizes me 
beyond words; leaves me speechless when- 
ever I see it. That, Mr. West, is your 
‘Death of General Wolfe.’ Why haven't 
you done more like it?” 

“Because,” replied West, “there are no 
more subjects. Yet I fear that further 
valor on your part, my lord, will furnish 
me with another. I assure you that if such 
a calamity should befall you, I would avail 
myse:f of the opportunity.” 

The admiral was deeply impressed. 

“You would?” he asked eagerly. “If you 
promise that,’ he added with earnest fer- 
vor, “I should almost hope to die in the 
next battle.” 

West promised. 

And as Fate willed it, Nelson did die in 
his next engagement! 

Another war character of renown who had 
a similar limitation in his artistic tastes 
was General Grant. Mark Twain, in his 
autobiography, tells how patiently the dying 
man sat for a sculptor who was modeling 
his bust, and how keenly interested he was 
in the procedure. 

The interest, however, was doubtless in 
the mechanical phase of the work, for 
Grant’s artistic sense was rather well ex- 
pressed by his comment on Kauffman s por- 
trait of Sherman, sitting before his tent. 

Grant, inspecting the picture carefully, 
took in every detail in his quiet way. 
Pressed for an opinion, he said: “It is very 
fine. But Sherman never wore a shirt like 
that.” 

Queen Victoria’s long reign marked the 


lowest ebb in modern British art. The term 
mid-Victorian is almost synonymous for 
prudishness and decadent ideals of art. 


When Corsi, the famous model, was pre- 
sented to the pudgy fat-faced queen, only 
three words came from the royal lips: ‘“‘Are 
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1807—PainTep By J MEISSONIER 
you well?” Not a syllable about art. 
model barely had time to reply, 
your majesty,” 


The incident reminds us of the poet 
Goethe’s presentation to Napoleon. The 
emperor’s first question was: “How old are 
you?” and then he said: “You are well pre- 
served.” One might have thought Napol- 
eon was contemplating buying. the German 
scholar as a slave to charm away his en- 
nui or extol his glory! 

But returning to Queen Victoria and her 
too long reign. One of her prime ministers 


was Disraeli—-the only Jew who has ever . 


risen to such heights in the British Empire. 
Students of history are familiar with his 
intellectual power and eloquence, and many 
have read the anecdote about Disraeli and 


his prudish wife, who were invited to spend. 


the night at a friend’s home where art was 
not governed by Victorian standards. — 

It so happened that in the Disraelis’ room 
a very interesting and life-like nude adorned 
the wall. 
until at breakfast next morning when Mrs. 
Disraeli chided the hostess. 

“I see,” she said, “that you have many 
indecent pictures in your house. In the 


room we occupied there is a particularly 
‘Dizzy’ calls it ‘Venus and 


horrible one. 
Adonis.’ I do not know what it is—but I 
do know, to my sorrow, that I was awake 
half the night trying to keep him from look- 
ing at it!” 


Base Twenty 


The. 
“Very well, 
when he was brushed aside 
and the royal party continued on its way. 


Nothing was thought of that, 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art : 


Eprror’s Nore—In connection with Mr. — 


Kearney’s article we reproduce one of J. L. 
E. Meissonier’s greatest painting—“1807.” 
After the arrival of this great painting in> 
New York in 1876, a writer in the World 
said: “A painter has never, perhaps, repre- 
sented a composition of a general and his 
army in which the feeling seems so homo- 
geneous; in which the leader reposes in the 
sympathy of his troops so like a soul in a 


body. 3? 


The Enspetor is surrounded by his mar- 
shals, Bessieres, Duroc and Berthier, while 
behind, on the left, Nansouty is about to 
wheel into line. The cry arises, “Long live 
the Emperor!” and the colonel of one of the 
regiments gives greater effect to his cry by 
rising in his stirrup to his full height as he 


_ shouts. 


The review occurred near to Friedland, 
and the painter originally intended to have 
named his picture after that place; but as it 
represents a review, and not a battle, he 
named it after the period, 1807. 

Historically, a writer in D/Art points out 
that the troops were, really, physically worn — 
out by their long ten days’ campaign against 
the Russians without truce or rest, having 
killed, or wounded, or captured in that time 
60,000 of the enemy; but, tired out though 
they were, they rose to the occasion to salute 
their victorious general. | 

Meissonier labored fifteen years on this 
picture and Mr. Stewart is said to have paid 
him $60,000 for it. It sold at the Stewart. 
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DesiGn, 1N WATER COLor, 


- sale in March, 1887, for $66,000, being pur- 


chased by Judge Hilton, and has since been 
presented by him to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. This painting is Meis- 
sonier's masterpiece. 

M. Meissonier was born at Lyons in 1813, 


and was, perhaps, the most popular artist of 


his time. 


mera oe 


~ ROMANTICISM IN PAINTING 


Even artists can’t become truly great by 


evading the life and civilization in which 
they live, according to Professor Frank 


Jewett Mather, director of fine arts at 


Princeton University. 


“Romanticism is in itself a revolt against 
the established order of things,” he said in a 
recent address on “Romanticism in Painting,” 


BY Berrua GLapys SKou 


“and it may lead to various attempts on the 
part of artists to escape into a world that is 
different—either a primitive world, such as 
the South Sea islands, where Gaugin sought 
to escape a more tedious civilization, or a. 
world of the far past, or, perhaps, that 
other escape from classicism which we call 
realism. , 

“But we are really not Polynesians, and 
we cannot be of the past. When we try to 
be either, we are just people in a highly civ-° 
ilized world playing at something else.” 

Among the great modern artists who have 
headed the revolt against the academic, Pro- 
fessor Mather mentioned Delacroix, Geri- 
‘cault, Daumier, Blake, and the American, 
A. P. Ryder, who was, according to the 
speaker, the greatest imaginative mind ever 
developed as an artist in America. 
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MoTHERHOOD—W£aATER Coton DeEcorATION BY BERTHA GLADYS SKoU 


Scrubbing Water Color 


By Guapys Hoimes 


Art students are often prone to won- 
der how Edmund Dulac, Arthur Rackham, 
Maxfield Parrish and such decorative artists 
get that symphonic color effect over the sur- 
face of their drawings. Whether the follow- 
ing method is their particular method or not 
I do not know, but it is true that the method 
of using water color as here explained will 
produce the same effects. 

Make the drawing first and ink it in. If 
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you do not wish to use black ink you may use 
any color ink, but it must be water proof. 
When the drawing has been inked in and the 
ink is perfectly dry the whole drawing is put 
in a tub of water and then stretched _tight 
over a blotter and pinned securely to a draw- 
ing board with thumb tacks every few inches 
around the edge. The drawing is then col- 
ored with water color. No opaque color of 
any kind can be used and, of course, no 
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ARAB AT PrayeR—WarTER CoLcor DrAwiING BY MariaNo Fortuny 


» 
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LoroteEN IstaANpDS—CRAYON Dede BY S1courp SKxou, INSTRUCTOR, GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART, 
AND PUuPIL OF ANDRES ZORN 


Chinese white. The water color must be 


mixed and applied with a un‘form thickness 


so that when the picture is scrubbed one color 
will not have more effect in the whole than 
another color covering the same area. 
white of the paper must be carefully left for 
the high lights. Now the picture must be set 
aside until perfectly dry. It will be wise to 
let it dry until the next day, thus, the draw- 


ing paper, the blotter and the color will all 


be perfectly dry and during the scrubbing all 
the different colors will have equal resistance 
against the water. 


The next day put the picture, drawing 


board and all in a tub of clear water. Take 
it out immediately and take a large bristle 
brush (the kind used in oil colors) and scrub 
the entire surface of the picture. This scrub- 
bing must be done carefully, not as a janitor 
scrubs the floor, rather as a mother brushes 
_a baby’s hair. Care must be taken that no 
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The 


vibrating color. 


water runs off the surface of the picture after 


the scrubbing begins else the picture will © 
look washed out and colorless. 

By putting the picture in the tub of water. 
just before the scrubbing, the superfluous 


color, which is bound to be left on the sur- 


face of a water color, is loosened, then by... 
scrubbing the surface with a bristle brush 


‘the loosened color is lifted and a warm color — 
is dragged over a cold color, causing a vibra-_ 


tion, and the whole surface is given a tone of 
The space covered by a cer- 
tain color when it was applied is affected but 
slightly because the stain is left on the paper 


and only the surface color was moved in the “ 
scrubbing. ‘The picture may be slightly re-_ 


touched if necessary after the scrubbing. Do 
not remove the picture from the board until 


it has become perfectly dry again eine it will 


warp and wrinkle, 
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) : Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
NYMPH © 3 Paintep By H, HENNER 
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Rembrandt’s “Anatomy Lesson” 


The above picture (sixth in our geries) is 


intended for classroom study. The smaller 


reproductions on the adjoining page are to 


be clipped and distributed for individual use . 


in writing or telling stories, studying physi- 
ology, history, art, etc., preparing essays, 


--and various other purposes which may oc- 


cur to the teacher. 

This subject is important from many 
angles. S. D. Meldrum, a widely-known art 
authority, says in his ‘pook, “Rembrandt’s 
Paintings”: 

“For the ‘Anattany i mee” Rembrandt 
contrived a formula which he employed also 
in several portraits painted about the same 
time. The notable thing about the ‘Anat- 
omy, considered in the history of anatomical 

pictures, is that it carried on their tradition 
and at the same|time superimposed on it new 
considerations and intentions of ory and 


beauty. 


“The feeling of genre in Simbrantt is es- 


sential ; it links'him with the Dutch school 
of painting, of which indeed he becomes 
ae it the crown. .. . 


Se eta 


In the “Anat- 


omy,’ a transition work, the search for unity 
limits itself within the tentative and tem- 


porizing handling of subject, bound by a 


new-discovered beauty of enveloping tone. 

“Rembrandt was a deliberate man. His, 
moreover, was. experiment reflecting the 
many-sidedness of a copious personality. 
No painter was ever less than he the con- 
scious and self-conscious stylist solely. His 
vitality was enormous, and of the tough sort 
that lies coiled in Dutch stolidity. This 
vitality momentarily restrained itself within 
the reserved and even timid harmonics of the 
‘Anatomy Lesson.’ ”’ | 

The original was painted in 1632 and is . 
now in the possession of Maurishitis, The 
Hague. It measures 64 by 85 inches. Rem- 
brandt van Rijn was born in 1607 and died 
in 1699. In his earlier groups the figures 
are carefully delineated in detail, but as he 
grew older and more daring, ‘they - sunk 
further into their shadows, and the light 
grew more mellow, so that they glow like 
creatures of another world and. av strongly 
human. | 
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BAJADERE—PaiIntep By G. Papperitz, MUNICH GALLERY 
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Portrait or A Grrt—Juttus Katzierr, INstructor, New ScHoor or DEsicNn 


SILENCE— HELEN— 


Silence is the perfect speech, I think that Helen of Troy 
Silence that earth can understand Was just a girl like you 
Silence with infinite reach, And ran off with a soldier boy 
The last word at its command. For all a king might do. 
Silence is the happiest cry, Armies of men were less to her 
The saddest song; Than ants about her toes: 
Silence spoke as you went by She found her love and could endure 
Three doubts long. Half a world for foes. 
—Frank Mitvalsky. : —The Measure 
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THE SAND DUNES —Courtesy of and copyright by Jas. Wallace Pondelicek 
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BELGIAN Burpinc AT THE Decorative ARTS EXPOSITION 


The American Art Student in Paris 


By EK. Morriri Copy 


a 
—_ 


The Decorative Arts Exposition is at pres- 
ent causing great interest among artists in 
Paris. Although it is the end of May, seven- 
tenths of the exhibits are still closed to the 
public. Practically all the’ buildings, how- 
ever, are finished and these are the subject 
of much argument, artistically. 

Work on these buildings was only begun a 
few months ago and it is unfair to judge 


them as though they had been the creations 


of a century. Most of them are mere efforts 
to be bizarre, a hodge-podge of architectural 
scraps from all over the world. The British 


pavillion, for instance, is merely a box car. 


with a couple of small Byzantine towers 
stuck up on the front end. It shows at once 
_ that the people who built it were conventional 
_ artists trying to be “Modern.” Many of the 
French buildings erected by individual stores 
and companies show the same lack of real 
artistic value. With a few exceptions, the 
best buildings in’ the exposition are those 
erected by the French government, which 


has called some of the best artists of the land 


for expert advice. The main gate, for in- 
stance, has some very fine work by the iron 
——— Edgar Brandt. | 
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in this movement. 


_ physical surrounds of life. 


tinct progress. 


_ The individual exhibits inside the build- 
ings, however, are another matter, as they 


are the works of artists who have been study- = 


ing and producing for a number of years, 


and it is here that the real value of the ex- 


hibition is found. The object of the exposi- 
tion is to prove that a new art is gradually 
being evolved and that France is the leader - 
Whether a new art is 
being created is a matter of controversy, but 
it is certainly true that by drawing from all 
the resources of the past, new applications 
of art to every day objects are being made 
that will tend to make more beautiful. the 
‘Many of the ex- 
hibits have been directly inspired by the art 
of past centuries, but applied to such com- 
monplace necessities as bath tubs. Now a 


- bath tub is not a beautiful object, but if the 
_ world can be inspired to the point of insist- 


ing on its being made beautiful, it is a dis- 
This, it seems to me, is the 
greatest achievement the exposition can make. 

In an article following many photographs 


of individual objects shown at the exposi- 


tion will be reproduced in this magazine. By 
picking certain things here and there, only 


a 
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THE Books. AND ENGRAVING Arts BUILDING, IN Paris — 


ean the exhibition be made different from a 
carnival at Coney Island. 
Ape ee ee ee ee 

The Salon des Tuileries, decidedly the 
most interesting exhibition of painting and 
sculpture this year, has just opened its doors 
to the public. This exhibition is considered 
the “creme de la creme’’ of French art, the 
carefully chosen few who “will live in the 
future.” That is perhaps an exaggeration 


for nine-tenths of the exhibitors, but the fact 


cocci sl 


toned, polished. The object is to produce a 


that the other tenth are showing sets the 


- exhibition off from the others. 


The most striking feature of the show is 
the restraint manifested by most of the art- 
ists. Here are the people who have finished 
with the phase of wild experiment, who have 
found that beauty and extravagance do not 
go hand in hand except by accident. I do 
not mean that these artists are reactionary, 
far from it, but their modernism is studied, 


-SwepisH Pavitton—DecoraTIvE Arts Exposition 
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IntERIOR DESIGN BY RENE Prov, Paris 
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DecoraTIvE “Toy” VILLAGE, IN Uttra-Mopern STYLE 


modern beauty, rather than merely a “mod- 
ern expression” irregardless of beauty. . 
Among the most interesting of the exhibits 
is the heroic “Dying Centaur” by Antoine 
Bourdelle, which completely dominates one 
large room; two striking ‘posters by Albert 
Besnard, who is the president of the exposi- 
tion committee; “Portrait de Mme. H.”’ by 
Henri de Waroquier; and Kees Van Don- 
gen's portrait of Lucien Guitry as Tartuffe. 
A number of Americans -are_ exhibiting, 


among whom are Elizabeth Chase, a pupil of 
Bourdelle, Jules Pascin, Florence Este, 
Arthur Franck, Ernest T. Rosen, Charles 
Thorndike, and Roy V. A. Sheldon. 


= Se 


Leonce Benedite, curator of the Luxem- 
bourg and Rodin Museums, died in Paris 
the other day. He was well known for his 
encouragement of American artists and as 
a writer and lecturer on art. 


Tue Cottectors’ Buipinc—sy F. J. RUHLMANN AND JosEPH BERNARD 
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-EnciisH LanpscaPE—BY ALFRED PARSONS 


(Continued from page 35) 

- Six paintings by prominent French artists 
have been sent to the Parish of Notre Dame 
de Quebec by the French Government to 
replace six masterpieces destroyed when the 
Quebec Basilica was burned to the ground. 

An original Vandyck was among those lost. 
‘* * *& 

With the aid of an electric heater and an 
electric iron Leonardo da Vinci’s, famous 
picture, ‘“The Last Supper,” has been re- 
stored and saved. fi | 

It was found that the paint was. peeling 
from the canvas and losing its color. , Ex- 


amination showed that the moisture was the | 
cause, and so an opening was made in the — 


wall upon which the canvas was hung, and 
artificial heat applied. This solved the fad- 
ing-of-the-paint problem. Then portions of 


the paint had to be moved back into place 


before the picture could be said to be in per- 


fect repair. 
* * & 


TRAPPED BY DRAWING 

_ Rene Berger, a French painter, was at- 
tacked while returning to his house in Mont- 
martre, Paris, by two robbers who knocked 


_ him down and stole his valuables. 


. | He was 
taken to the hospital, where, after a few 


days, he died. =r 


Although he regained consciousness, Ber- 
ger had lost his power of speech, and could 


not give a verbal description of his assail- 


ants. But he remembered their faces and 
on his death bed made a more or less accurate 
drawing of them. With the help of that 
drawing the police have found and arrested 
a a s murderers. 


TWO WIN FELLOWSHIP. 


Walker Hancock, twenty-three-old sculp- 


tor, until last spring a student at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, sprang 
to fame this winter by winning the Widener 


gold medal at the Pennsylvania Academy, 


and has now added to his laurels -the Prix 


de Rome, which carries with it a fellowship — 
at the American Academy in Ronie to the 


value of $1,250 for three years. 
The fellowship in painting, provided by the 
Jacob H. Lazarus Fund of the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York, was awarded to 
Michael Joseph Mueller, now a postgraduate | 


student in the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
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In DisGRACE—SCULPTURE BY A. MERCIE 
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The Permanent Palette Is Composed 
of These Selected Weber Colors 
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Weber French Ultramarine | Weber Ivory and Lamp Black 
: Permalba (The -apeanaer’ white) 


ce _ Weber Alizarin Crimson Weber Cobalt and Cerulean. Blues 

Fee Weber Rose Madder Weber Cobalt and Permanent Violets 
es Weber Cadmium Yellows and Orange Weber Yellow Ochre 

| Weber Cadmium Reds : Weber Burnt and Raw Sienna 

F | Weber Emeraude Green ae Weber Burnt and Raw Umber 

ae Weber Permanent Blue and Green Weber Indian, Venetian or Light Red 
B 

= 


_ Years of observation and research have proven the infallibility of these colors. 
Laboratory tests have shown that they stand up under expostire to impure 
air, light and atmospheric changes, the very elements. that are see Ati 2 
painting from the minute the color dries on the canvas. . : 
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_ Join in with the modern movement of artists to safeguard the works of their _ 
lifetime for years and years to come. Use the Permanent Weber Palette on — 


all your compositions. 


Selected Weber Artists Colors. are sold by reliable art, Sepernen and sta- 
tionery stores throughout the United States. | 


nn 


F. WEBER CO. 


7 oe ae | 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 
; 705 Pine St. «125 So. 12th St. —-227 Park Ave. 


St. Louis Philadelphia Baltimore 
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HERES SOMETHING 
ew. 


WHICH WILL 
REVOLUTIONIZE 
THE USE OF | 
TEMPERA ae 


THENEW © 
“PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 


The new “Prang” Temperas are based upon the color | COLORS 
circle, which comprises an entire palette, yet with only six- rae 
teen colors. | RED 
Such a piaderacd palette is possible because of the RED-ORANGE 

_ intermixing qualities of the New “Prang” Tempera, whereby ORANGE 
an unlimited number of brilliant, ‘clean-cut tones cam be. ow.ckance 
easily and quickly acquired. cas cil 

The New “Prang” Temperas will give a pleasing color YELLOW-GREEN 
harmony to your work - due to their relation one to another came 
and also to the superior quality of materials entering into 

BLUE-GREEN 
them. | 
7 BLUE 

The economy of these colors should not be overlooked, Bg ge 
for with these sixteen colors you can get as many variations oie 
as you could if you purchased forty or more of any of the | 
other temperas on the market. pein a 

WHITE - 

The New “Prang” Tempera can be had in glass jars or 3 

BROWN 
in handy size tubes. 
BLACK 


— Send for color cedaaei and the name of your nearest sD BF 
er. 


ee Che ee 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO - - NEW YORK- 


‘ESTABLISHED - 1835 | 
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THE MERMAID 


ON THE PRESENT 
SCORN OF FIG LEAVES 


Now, as of old, come Momus and his rout, 
Filling the groves with their unhallowed 
din; 

Too rude to hesitate, too bold to doubt, 

They take for rule the wild desire within. 

Of life’s slow, painful gains they make a 
scoff, 

Mock at Art’s laws before her startled 
face, 

And boldly twitch the nymph’s last garment 
off, 

To set her in the ribald market-place. 

Love had distilled a drink divine from 
shame, 

But they would smear his countenance 
with lees 

And thrust him to the pit from which he 
came, 

With what base chants, what itching ears 
| to please! 

But know, not Liberty alone to Art was 
given; Reverence and Reticence, too, de- 
rive from Heaven. 

Grorce Merason Wuicuter in N. Y. Times 


Art Stupy By JAMES WALLACE PONDELICEK 


ART? 


A picture of cubes and squares 

Like a cross-word puzzle in part; 

A hundred per cent, the Cubist says— 
Yet I never could call it art. 


A building adorned with frills, 

And someone is always ready 

To show this wonderful work of “art’— 
Yet I’d call it ginger bready. 


A couple perform on the stage 

A most weird acrobatic dance, 

And you are supposed to say “art. 
I’d refuse to take such a chance. 


cé 93 


An evening of song quite attracts you, 
You come to yourself with a start, 

Not a word is pronounced distinctly 
They're wrong when they call it art. 


And now since I've criticized others, 
Of my share I’ll gladly take part, 
J am not a poet or critic— 
These verses don’t constitute art. 
7 —By Jackson Maloney. 
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PAINTING ANIMAL LIFE 
(Continued from page 17) 


for; he loved nothing but drawing, and de- 
lighted chiefly in drawing cats. 

Bears also (between whose gestures and 
attitudes and those of cats there is an odd 
likeness) he drew; and children with ex- 
traordinary accuracy, nature, and grace. 
But it is as the Cats’ Raphael that he is best 
known to the present generation. Like Mo- 
hammed, he would submit to the greatést 
personal inconvenience rather than disturb 
one of his cats; and he never quite got over 
his grief at the general massacre of cats or- 
dered at Berne in 1809, when a serious epi- 
demic of madness broke out among them. 

Very high among cat-painters stands Eu- 
gene Lambert, whose cats are full of life, 
of beauty, and of felineness, the one quality 
too often missing in paintings of cats, and 
the one constantly present in Mind’s. It is 
decidedly less present in the average pictures 
of kittens, pretty as they are. They want 
character and individuality. They are as 
much alike each other as, to the untrained 
eve, sheep are. 

The same may be said to some extent of 
the graceful and pleasant pictures of feline 
life and manners of Mme. Knip-Ronner. 
But a painter of cats ought to distinguish in- 
dividual characteristics in them at least as 
readily as a shepherd does in his sheep. M. 
Lambert for this reason, among others, is 
very far above the Dutch and English artist, 
and indeed may be said to be almost on a 
level with the Katzen-Raphael. 

But when all is said and done as to past 
and present representations of a beautiful 
and wise animal, there is every reason to 
hope for the advent of another Eugene Lam- 
bert, or another if not a better Mind. In that 
hope we may well be content. 


$500 FOR A MAGAZINE COVER 

The November number of Radio Broad- 
cast, published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, L. I., will be enlarged to eight 
and five-eighths by eleven and three-quarters 
inches (trimmed size). The publishers an- 
nounce the following: 

“We are anxious to get the best cover 
possible for this and later issues. We offer 
a prize of $500 for the best design in color, 
and we will buy any other designs which are 
submitted that can be used. Contest closes 
August 15, 1925.” 

The publishers desire not to limit the 
ideas of the artist in any way. and will 
gladly furnish any additional information. 
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HISTORICAL PAINTING 
FOUND SPURIOUS 

Philology has assisted William Shelton 
curator of the Washington Headquarters 
Museum, known as the Jumel Mansion, at 
160th Street and Edgecombe Avenue, New 
York, in proving that a painting of the man- 
sion which purported to have been executed 
at the time the house was used by Washing- 
ton and, therefore, the earliest extant paint- 
ing of the mansion, is a fraud. 

The painting came into the possession of 
the museum early in June and was considered 
something of a find. It was done in oil on 
glass and originally was believed to have 
served as a decorative panel for a mirror. 
The caption on the picture read: “Washing- 
ton Headquarters—Battle of Harlem Heights 
—Sept., 1776.” It is now pointed out that 
it was not until long after the Revolutionary 
period that “headquarters” was spelled as 
one word. In Washington’s time it was 
“Head Quarters.” 

This fact, combined with the representa- 
tion of the main entrance as a single panei 
door, which was not put on the house until 
it was purchased by General Ferinand Earle 
in the late eighties of the last century, has 
led Curator Shelton to label the picture a 
“manufactured antique.” 

Too much credit cannot be given to those, 
especially in the various state and national 
historical societies, who unearth frauds in 
art. A service is rendered the world of art 
at the same time the country’s historical 
records receive a substantial benefit. 


CIRCULATION AUDIT 

Announcement is made that application 
has been made by Tue American Art Stv- — 
DENT AND CommeErciAL Artist for member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
There are only one or two other art maga- 
zines at present connected with this Bureau, 
and it will give advertisers an opportunity to 
verify details of our circulation books. With 
the September issue the size of the maga- 
zine will be increased considerably, and a 
slight advance in rates will be effective. 
Subscription prices will remain the same. 


Save Money on 
Standard ART Supplies] 


Get Bart’s latest catalog of quality art 
supplies and materials at lowest prices. 
Paints, crayons, brushes, pens, drawing 
paper, pastelles, show card _  outfits— 
everything needed by the _ professional, 
amateur, or correspondent student. Com- 
plete stocks and immediate service. 
Send 4c. stamns for catalog. 
BART SUPPLIES 
3 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, M‘nn. 
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Books tor Teachers 
and Students 


Orders must be accompanied by Express or Postal Money Order, 
Certified Check or Currency. Add 10c. to orders to cover cost of 
Books published on Pacific 


mailing; outside of the U. S., add 20c. 


Coast or abroad subject to shipment delay. Write clearly. 


Applied Art (portfolio by Ferenz) value $12.00. 


Circular sent. tor 26: state... acdc 
The Art of Sketching from Nature.................... 
Art of Landscape Painting, Water Colors...... 


Practical Directions for Portrait Painting in 
Wy GGT SOR rk et ee 


Flower Painting in Water Colors...................-.. 
Art of Marine Painting in Oils.......................... 
The Elements of Perspective .......................00---00 
The Anatomy of the Horse......................ccce-c000e 
The Art of Drawing in Colored Pastel 

ipa Rare iae) 2a RR ee ie ee RCL Se Rect RE OP 
Oil Painting for Beginners............................0---- 
Art..of. Etching’ on™ Copper icin occ ccicccetenn 
Interior Decoration for Dwelling Houses.......... 


Description of Modern Water Color Pigments 
(96 colors, illus. on drawing paper).............. 


Pen Painting (Cécile Francis Lewis).............. 
Decora Work or Lace Tinting.......................... 
Practical Drawing (E. C, Lutz) Gas opkanseenne 
Artem ar OC Bare) ins saat nsaceccapatoscatike 
Art of Mixing Tints and Colors (Prescott) 
Compendium on Painting (J. Blocks Fils)... 
Dynamic Symmetry (Jay Hambidge).............. 
Modern Perspective (W. R. Ware) 

Commercial Printing, Engraving and Ilius- 


trating (inesrdied } i aes 
The Art of Rodin (lilustrated) .................... és 
The Art of Aubrey Beardsley (Modern)........ 
Modern Color (Cutler & Pepper) .........cccccccccc0- 
Sketching & Rendering in Pencil (Guptill) 
No. 10 of Modern Art Collector.................. each 


Book of a Hundred Hands (Bridgman).......... 
Instructive Costume Design (Hartman) 

Art’stic Anatomy (U. W. A. Parkes).............. 
Construct Anatomy (Bridgman)................... 


Anatomica! wiagrams for the Use of Art 

Students (J. M. Dunlop)...................2.-------0-+- 
Design in Theory & Practice (Bachelder).... 
Ideals of Painting (J. M Carr) 20..22....222..-000-00 
The Principles of Greek Art (P. Gardner).... 
Introduction to the Study of Landscape De- 

sign (Hubbard & Kimball) ...00............-.---00000 
Pen Drawing and Pen Craftsmen (J. Pennell) 
Technique of Practical Drawing for Teachers, 


Students, Artists (E. S. Pillsworth)............ 
Essentials of Composition as Applied to Art 
2 SEE Se Se. So aaatneed Sane ett te Bataan ss 
“Oh! Man,” or “Golf” (Clare Briggs)..------ 
‘“‘When a Feller Needs a Friend” (Briggs) 
“Oh Skin-nay” (Clare Briggs)....................-.. ae 


‘ 


HUBBARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


21 PARK ROW 


Chaik Talkers’ Portfolio (Christman)................ .50 
Stunts With Chalk (Satlor Christman)............ 1.00 
Figure Photo Studios (Vols. 1 and 2)......each 1.00 


Figure Construction (Bement)................-..------- 2.50 
Applied Art (Lesos)......-.--.-.-:-----c----scscoeccecenseesee 6.00 
Principles Interior Decoration (Jakway)........ 2.50 
Pictorial Photography (Anderson)..............-.---- 3.50 
Fine Art of Photography (Anderson).............. 3.50 
Moving Pictures (Talbot) (Illus.)..............-..--- 3.50 


Landscape Painting in Oil (East) (Illus.)....... 5.00 
Recollections of J. A. M. Whistler.................. 
Practical Handbook of Drawing (Harper)... 4.50 


Figure Drawing (Hatton) ..................--.~---- - 5.00 
Figure Composition (Hatton).....................-----+- 5.00 
Lessons in Decorative Design (Jackson).......... 5.00 
Theory and Practice of Design (Jackson)...... 5.00 
Grammar of Lettering (Lyons)....................-----. 3.50 
Painting and Decorating (Pearce)................---- 5.00 
Practice of Oil Painting (Solomon)................. 5.00 
Human Anatomy for Art Students (Fripp).... 5.00 
Modelling and Sculpture (Toft)......................+. 5.00 
Practice and Science of Drawing (Speed)...... 5.00 
Artistic Anatomy of Trees (Cole).................... 5.00 
Water Color Painting (Rich)........................--+- 5.00 
Perspective as Applied to Pictures (Cole)...... 5.00 
Great Schools of Painting (Turner)................ 2.50 
Ast  Spintt CE GCeD oie 2.50 
History of Japanese Color Prints (Seidlitz).. 8.50 
Life of James A. M. Whistler (Pennell)........ 7.50 
Whistler Journal (Pennell).......................00-----+0 8.50 
Period Furniture (Eberlein).......................------ 8.50 
Early American Arts and Crafts (Eberlein)... 7.50 
Interior Decoration (Eberlein) ................-....-- . 8.50 
Garden Architecture (Humphreys)..............---- 7.50 
Oriental Rugs (Lewis)..................-----seeceseseeeeeeeee 10.00 
Architecture (Matlack Price)..................—---. 7.50 


Furnishing the Small House and Apartment 
(Halloway) 
Notes on Drawing and Engraving (Brooks).... 6.00 


Raphael Book (Col. Illus.) (Fraprie).............. 3.00 
Enjoyment and Use of Color (Col. Illus.) 
(s SONS = ea aainn eeercae ice bene eee 


Pencil Drawing in Lead Pencil (Salwey).... 3.75 
Electrotyping in Relation to Graphic hie 


C1 es.) CPO a. ee 1.75 
Color Mixing Guide (King)..................--...-s--0e0 1.00 
Outdoor Sketching (F. Hopkinson Smith)...... 1.00 
Figure Drawing (Bridgman).................---..---0 5.50 
Poster Design (Matlack Price)............:...-:--0- 12.50 


Teacher of Water Color Painting (Campana)  .75 


INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Plaster G asts 


PRACT replicas and miniature repro- 
ductions of all the classical and pop- 
ular subjects of antique, renaissance and 
modern sculpture. 


CORRECTLY SCALED 


THE NEAREST THING 
TO THE LIVING MODELS 


Decorative—and not expensive! 


ALUABLE 9x12 catalogue of 140 
pp. illustrating thousands of subjects. 
$1.00. 


Small Catalogue Free 


Write Now 


The Florentine Art Plaster Co. 


2211 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


| esecaubbealne 5 graded 
and superbly 
smooth, the VENUS is 
always preferred by artists 
and technical men. 

Rubber Ends per doz. $1.20 
Plain Ends per doz. $1.00 


At. All Dealers : 


17 Black Degrees 
6B Softest to 9H Hardest 
also 3 Copying 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
207 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
and London, Eng. 
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Certainty 


It is the certain dependability and 
absolute assurance of a fine and uni- 
form quality that has made WHAT- 
MAN pre-eminent in the field of 
Hand-Made Drawing Papers. WHAT- 
MAN quality is the result of a use of 
the best raw materials procurable, 
exacting care in manufacture and the 
priceless experience of one hundred 
and fifty years in the making of 
world-renowned Drawing Paper. 


Send for No. D6 a handy 
sample book of sizes, sur- 
faces and Le 

to artists, architects and 
engineers. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Look 
for this 
water- 
mark. 


| DRAWING PAPERS 


The pencils and crayons advertised on 


these pages are as good as can be made; 


they are worth buying. 


“TTHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS ‘+. 7 


Kad ge 


Intensely Black Crayon-Rolled Paper Covering 
Fashion Sketching—lIllustrating 


No. 1 Soft—No. 2 Medium—No. 3 Hard—No. 4 
Ex. Hard—No. 5 Copal Hard. $1.25 Per Dozen. 


WILLIAM KORN 
120 Centre St., New York, Dept. 3 


CONTE CRAYONS 


Everywhere! 
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A JEWEL of central Spanish architec- 
ture—encrusted with many small figures, 
reliefs and ornaments—a veritable education 
to those who thrill to architectural beauty. 
One of the most exquisite drawings made by 
Earl Horter with a Dixon’s Eldorado Pencil. 


DIXON—PENCILS Dept. 228-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


SAMPLE O H ; : Write for full-length free samples of ‘The master drawing pencil’’ and of Dixon's ‘*‘BEST’’ Colored Pencils. 
In their field, the *‘BEST’’ Colored Pencils hold the same position of supremacy as Dixon's Eldorado. 
"~ieneanenesanld , 
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Artists’ Materials & 
Drawing Supplies of 


Every Description 


From the largest and most complete 
stock 


Catalog will be mailed upon request 


Trade Mark 


A. H. ABBOTT & COMPANY 


Importers & Dealers 


208-10-12 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


. ne Ce- ., - oe 
- *» 
oe 


SUMMER 


The most colorful season of the year! 


By glazing you can preserve for all 
time the brilliance so quickly lost 
in nature. Glazing is easily and 
effectively accomplished by _ the 
use of 


ROEHRIG’S 
TRANSPARENT OIL COLORS 


GUARANTEED PERMANENT 
If your dealer cannot supply you write Dept. S. 
ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
39 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Wecan supply 


Whatever you may need in 


ARTISTS’ 
SUPPLIES and 
DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
at 
Attractive 


Prices 
Call or Phone 


Kolesch & Co. 


138 Fulton St. 


vue STOR 


WILBUR 
* VUB 


Being A Tkve ACCOUNT OF 
THE STRANGE THINGS Wuicy USING HIGGINS’ 
SOMETIMES HAPPEN ' Inks for the 54 4- 
IN A PART OF THE WORLD 
WHICH DOES NOT EXIST. 


color illustrations in 
this book, Mr. Van 
A Loon says of them, 
~ “T even travel with | 
them, and have a 
specially rigged up 
leather case, with 
six bottles.” 


The Story of 


WILBUR THE HAT 
Bon & Liveright, 
Publishers 


Portrayed in the whim- 
sical, inimitable artis- 
try of Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, with 


HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS q a 

este oh hi 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co. aes re | 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.|Betrnic 
Chicago 
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Seno eB DERE RE AAA CHER 


Rirenit hearts em: 


map : ~ 
j : f 7 i 
‘d 4 é 0 ©, & ¥ i 


7; 


A MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


MATERIALS 


FOR THE ARTIST, STUDENT 
OR THE COMMERCIAL 
DESIGNER 


¥ ILLUSTRATION to 
% DRAWING BOARD 


OIL & WATER COLORS—FIELD SKETCH. 


FOR ARTISTS—STUDENTS—DESIGNERS! 


Universally recognized high class board that meets 
every requirement. Obtainable in extra smooth or 
high tooth finish of sizes and thickness to suit. 
A trial is convincing—write for samples. 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, Inc., Mfrs. 


3436-38 Market Street 
3435-37-39 Ludicw Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ING SETS. ARTCO FINE FRENCH 
BRISTLE BRUSHES. CANVAS— 
PAPER AND BOARD 


SOLE NEW YORK DISTRIBUTOR 
BACO BATIK DYES 


Our catalog should be in your hands 


JULIUS GLASER & SON 


806 Sixth Ave.—Bryant - 7210 


JUMP! fete: tracts THE DRAWING MASTER | 
: ladder of success by ” 
sending for— All-Metal Adjustable Pantograph 
Indispensable for rough- 


“Cashing in on Your Art Ability” outs, layouts, _enlarge- 
A wonderful little book for artists. Jammed acorn sg: vie ae 
full of boiled-down vital information. NOT is used. Ds 
Yate eae but a practical helpful little Sully -auiuinbla, with a0 
. extremely simple and al- 
most instantaneous ad,ut- 
SEND NO MONEY ing device. 
Merely write requesting us to send it. Pay Made of the finest 
the postman one dollar ($1.00) on delivery, materials and abso- 
plus a few cents postage. If not satisfied lutely guaranteed. 
return it within 5 days and we’ll refund From your favorite dealer 
your money. WRITE— for only $3.00 post paid 3 
or direct from us. 
B. & M PUBLISHING CO. DRAWING-AIDE COMPANY 
Suite 214 Moore Bldg. Charleston, W. Va. 206 Caxten Bldo. Cleveland, 0. 


For: the Student 
A Real Set of Instruments— 


AT A REAL PRICE! 


chanical drawing instruments is an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of any designer, 
commercial artist or student. 


This fine quality three-bow set of me- $ y 9 8 
a 


No. 1550—Three Bow Set 
Special Price—$2.98 


No. 1547—This fine 


No. 1548—This fine one bow set with 
two bow set is sell- complete ink attach- 
ing now for only ment now priced at 


$2.49 $2.00 


E are offering these excellent sets of instruments at a price we know cannot be equalled. 
W They are complete in all details and are Just what you need in the many troublesome 
angles of layout work encountered daily. The quality of these instruments will readily show 
you that they were not made to sell at this price. 


New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
ORDER NOW— 102 Reade St. New York, N. Y. SEND NO MONEY 
WHILE THEY LAST Money Back If Not Entirely Satisfied PAY THE POSTMAN 
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PROTECT YOUR CLOTHES 


Times Change But Quality Remains the Same 


MELROSE SMOCKS 


Highest Standard of Quality 
FIT-WELL — WEAR-WELL 


Made up in 
Linene, Sateen and Fast Color Mercerized Linene 
PACKED IN INDIVIDUAL ENVELOPES 
MAKES DISPLAY AND HANDLING EASY 
Sizes for Men and Women: 34-46 
Children: 6-8-10-12-14-Year Sizes 


Maude in the following colors: 


Copen, Tan, Green, Lt. Blue, Champagne, 
Lavender, Orange, Old Rose, Corn, Grey, 
Brown, Scarlet, Peach, White, Fawn, Black 


“WHOLESALE ONLY” 


Melrose Manufacturing Co. 
Mersey emocu, 14910-1251 W. 240 St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Photographic Colors. Artists’ Water Colors. 


PEERLESS JAPANESE 
(Made in U. S. A.) 
In bound booklets, three sizes. ..$1.00, 75c and 45e 5 GPGNENE BOONE nf daa th aie 0 «ace. oe cee $2.00 and $2.50 
Liquid colors for air brush users. Colors in extra sheets—the original film colors—150 shades and hues. 
These colors are used and recommended by teachers and pupils at the Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston. 


Peerless Photo-Oil Colors 


The last word iu oil colors for artists, photographers and commercial users. 


BRILLIANT—TRANSPARENT—PERMANENT 


Outfit Boxes containing all materials requi- Slide-Cover boxes, No. 1 or No. 2, fifteen 
site for use ineludin 15 tubes edi tubes, each anon GR eerie he ak Te a ea ea anes $ 50 

7 & + OSes Asst. of 60 tubes, two sizes, one class only, 
etc. Leatherette Box, complete........ MM 6S OD ge oak. awa vO ee as Oe 25c and 40c 


From vour local dealer or mailed direct, postpaid. 


JAPANESE WATER COLOR CO., Peerless Bldg., Diamond Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1902 


ESE JAP-ART BRUSHES Eel 


De m@arme @& i u.S Pat. ik #. ee PATRI NE NT ANN EA MOREE TY 


Ask your dealer or write for literature 
Dealers write for Sales Plan 


JAP-ART BRUSH COMPANY, 154 Nassau St., N. Y. - 
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Art Brush for 
every technique. 
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TECHNICAL 
FIGURE 
PHOTOS 


of ten models, clear, sharp photographs, natural 


poses and lightings, 5x7, 25c¢ each 


Photo-miniature sheets of 200 poses 
sent immediately for ONE DOLLAR 


EVANSMITH 


4%61 Hollywood Bilvd., Hollywood, California 


IMPORTED! 


ART STUDIES 


COLORED REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS NUDE 
PAINTINGS. 

35 cards $2.00—15 for $1.00 


Semi-Nude and Draped Photo 
Studies. Finest of Models 
only. 

30 cards $2.00—12 for $1.00 


Famous Statues—35-$2.00, 15-$1.00 
French Bathing Girls—Photos in Full Colors 
All Beautiful Girls—Cute Poses 
Set of 12 for $1.00—Set of 28 for $2.00 


JOHN M. RUSE 
347 East 73d Street New York City 


An EDITION DE LUXE— 180 
pages, over 180 illustrations by Emil 
Hartman — a text-book full of valu- 
able information — a help for every 
artist. 


INSTRUCTIVE 
COSTUME 
DESIGN 


Parcel Post C.O.D. Price $5.00 
or any Art Supply Store 


EDWARD C. BRIDGMAN 
240 West 40th Street 
New York City 


The PROCESS of 


Engraving and Printing 


“Commercial Engraving and Printing,’’ by Chas. W. Hack.e- 
man (second printing) tells huw to prepare copy, hvuw to 
choose method of reproduction, plates, paper, color and 
hundreds of other neipiul suggestions. No other book 
compares with this one in setting forth in comprehensive 
and usable form, the essentiais of the various processes and 
methods. It is an education in itseif for every artist—ad- 
vanced or beginner. 
840 Pages, Over 1500 Illustrations 
35 Related Subjects 


Write for FREE prospectus showing outline of contents, 
sample pages, approval offer, payment plan, etc. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
Dept. PM Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Human Figure 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


This book is illustrated with 54 
full-page plates, variously reproduced 
in half-tone, metrograph and tint— 
all of them masterly drawings of the 

greatest value to the student. In addition to 
these it contains 330 marginal sketches, none of 


which has ever before been published, showing 
parts of the body in various positions and ac- 
tions. Altogether it is the most complete illus- 
trated work on the subject now extant, and 
more than any other book serves the purpose of 
a model. 
Price $2.75. Postage, 15 cents extra 
order from your bookseller or direct from 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street Chicago, Ill. 


Landscape Painting 


y 
Adrian Stokes, R.A. 


97 Plates and 
Diagrams. 
256 Pages. 


A complete course in 
landscape painting that 
rains the senses to per- 
ceive as well as the land 
to apply tue principles un- 
derlying the picioial as- 
pect of nature. No aitist 
or student car read Mr. 
Stokes’ chapters with- 
out feeling with him, as 
with Daubigny, HaiLignies, 
Corot, the entuusiasm and 
joy of heart in which the 
great landscape painters 
study nature. The author 
explains the uses of the 
workman’s. tools, and the 
values and nature of the 
various colors, and how 
to apply them. He omits 
no point, however trivial 
it may seem, that may be 
of advantage to the learner 
and gives particularly care- 
ful attention to Drawing 
and Compositipn, a foundation too often neglected in painting 
texts. Mr. Stokes adds a survey of the art from the earliest 
Chinese painters to the latest schools. His critical notes on re- 
productions from the masters as well as the numerous diagrams he 
has drawn to elucidate his text are of great value. 

NOTE: In the same series are volumes on Etching—Landscape 
Painting—Perspective—Water Color Painting—Oil Painting—Modeling 
and Sculpture—Drawing—-Artistic Anatomy of Trees. 


Each $6.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Dept. A-A. 85, 227 S. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Please send me descriptive illustrated circulars 
of the above books. 
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Detroit School of Applied Art 
2036 Woodward Ave. 


Practical Instructors for Every 


Branch in Commercial Art. 


Cadillac 4890 or Write for 
Prospectus 


Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and 
Illustration 
Send for Illustrated Circular 
BARBARA BELL, Curator 


Afternoon Art Course Evening 


POSTER,commerciaLDESIGN 
LETTERING prawina rrom LIFE 


Strictly individual Instruction. European Methods 
INSTRUCTOR :G.A-NILSON-VIENNA ACADEMY OF ART, 


Fe Ke FERENZ 
ISWEST 45% STREET+ NEW YORK CITY 


PRIVATE LESSONS 


In Painting, Drawing, Figure, Portrait, 
Landscape and Composition Classes also 


Write Now to 


XAVIER J. BARILE 
1 WEST 14th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The NEW SCHOOL of DESIGN, Inc. 


DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, Pres. 
Fifteenth. Year 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN FINE AND APPLIED 
ARTS IN NEW _ YORK, BOSTON AND 
WINDSOR MOUNTAIN ART COLONY, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


SCHOOLS OF 
DRAWING, PAINTING AND COMPOSITION, 
ILLUSTRATION AND COMMERCIAL ART, 


COSTUME DESIGN, FASHION DRAWING, 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
HANDICRAFTS 
APPLIED ART AND TEACHERS’: TRAINING 
Day and Evening Classes 
Two-Year Diploma Course 
A STAFF OF TWENTY SPECIALISTS 
Send for Catalog A 
1680 Broadway 248 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


FLORENCE WILDE 


IS NOW FILLING CLASSES FOR HER 
MOST UNUSUAL SCHOOL IN THE CATS- 
KILL MOUNTAINS, NEW YORK. ALL 
BRANCHES OF ART TO BE TAUGHT. 


FOR PARTICULARS CALL OR WRITE AT 
FALL AND WINTER STUDIO 


63 WEST 9th ST. NEW YORK 


BE AN ARTIST 


WE CAN TEACH YOU 
DRAWING in your own 
home during your spure time, Twenty- 
five years of successful teaching proves 
our ability. Artists receive large salaries, 
Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCH@LAPPLLED ART 


Room No. 11 BATTLECREEK MICA. . 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL | 
58 W. 57th Street, New York ) 

The school that specializes on COLOR INSTRUC- 

TION 


Life—Portrait—Landscape—Poster Cos- 
tume Design—lInterior Decoration. Register now 
for Summer Classes. 

New York School, May 15 to September 1. 


East Gloucestef, Mass., 


uly 1 to September 1, 


Figure, Design, Still Life, Landscape, 
Lettering, Poster, Fashion LIlustration 
and Cartooning. Especial emphasis placed 


upon technique for reproduction. Marques 

E. Reitzel, Director. Send for booklet A. 
STUDIO SCHOOL OF ART 3 

307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Commonwealth Art Colony 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
This is my 2lst year as an Art Teacher 
in this Picturesque OLD SEAPORT. 
All the personal help you need. Good 


board, rooms, tents, studios. Catalog. 
A. G. RANDALL, Director 
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GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
JUNE Ist to SEPT. Ist 


LIFE DRAWING PORTRAIT 
PAINTING STILL LIFE 
ILLUSTRATION ANTIQUE 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


CATALOGS AND ENROLLMENT 
BLANKS WILL BE MAILED ON 
APPLICATION 


Address Secretary 


GRAND CENTRAL TER. BLDG. 


Take Elevator at Track 23 


Costume and 
Millinery Design 
Professional Courses 


Individual instruction under 
the direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman 


Call or write for formation 


FASHION ACADEMY 


New York Paris 
4 East 53rd Street at Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


SUMMER CLASSES 


Landscape and Figure Painting at 


POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


TWO HOURS FROM NEW YORK 


INSTRUCTORS 
EDMUND GREACEN 
SIGURD SKOU 
GEORGE ENNIS 
VICTOR JULIUS 


Catalog and enrollment blanks mailed on 
request 


Address 
Victor Julius 


Secretary 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN 
ART COLONY 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
under the personal direction of 
DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH 


In the beautiful White Mountain foothills on 
Boulder Lake, Windsor, New Hampshire 
Landscape Painting Open Air Life Classes 
Pencil Sketching Still Life Painting 
Evening Sketch Class Composition 
General Design Nature Study 
Textile Design Commercial Art 
The Colony also offers student courses in 
Dramatic Art, Pianoforte and Vocal In- 
struction, with use of practice cabins, and a 
course in Aesthetic and Russian Dancing 
under competent instruction. Recreational 
activities include Field and Water Sports, 
Riding Instruction, Hikes and Mountain 
Climbs, Craft Instruction, and Evening In- 
formals. 


Including Club Table and _ Instruction 
Courses 


3 Opening date, July 2nd 
Weekly Rate, $29 ; 75 Term (8 weeks), 


Descriptive Booklet on Request 


George Franklin Hatch, Manager 
(President Eastern Arts Association) 
946 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
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ETCHERS | 


Ask For Our Catalogue No. 103 of 


GORR PORTABLE PRESSES 
MODEL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
401 East 19th St. New York, N. Y. 


PAASCHE 
The Perfect Air Brush 


The attractive and striking results ob- 
tained with the Paasche Air Brush double 
the selling value of your work. 


Write us for further information. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 
1924 Diversey Parkway 


Chicago 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


Y OU can earn good money at home in your spare time 
making show cards for us. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing. We show you how by our new simple instructograph 
method. We supply both men and women with work at 
home no matter where you live and pay you cash each 
week. Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM Ltd. 
119 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 


Lh halk Jal kin 


POSES ¢ et & an 


ax. (ta. 


With BALDA’S TRICK DRAWINGS tickles the funnybone. 
Beginners’ Instructions with 23 Comic Trick Drawings and 
Patter for $1.00. Four other programs at $1.00 each. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Big List of Chalk Talk Supplies Free. 
BALDA ART SERVICE, Dept. 12, Oshkosh, Wis. 


RN MO 
: AT HOMES) 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week, Write today for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE oe 
Authorized Capital $1.250,000.00 
369 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


CANVASES 


OF EXCEPTIONAL SIZE 


IN ALL WIDTHS UP TO 24 FEET 


DECORATIVE BURLAPS 
DRAPERIES FOR WALLS 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 


131-133 East 23rd St., New York 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: TENARFLY, N.J. 
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WAITT AND GLASS 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Orders Filled in 24 Hours 
828% E. Main, Richmond, Va. 


TRY WAITT & GLASS WATER COLOR 
27c JAR, 20c 


MATERIALS 
OIL and SHOW CARD COLORS 
BRUSHES ALL STYLES 
HERMAN W: SCHULZ 
1305 Arch Street Philadelphia 


BACO BATIK DYES 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 
A wide assortment of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. 


Used generally 
by artists and commercial houses 
Write for list with prices 
BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 

437 West 37th Street New York, N. Y. 
Department 10 


Stands for 
“NONE BETTER 
MADE’”’ 


Will not harden 
in jars 
Send for special offer and color chart 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. 2 164 E. 59th St., New York City 


A Real Supply Service for 
the Illustrator, Artist and 
Student. 


THE PALETTE ART 
COMPANY 


327 FIFTH AVE. at 33d ST. 


ART STUDIES 


Original Photographs of Semi-Nude and 
Draped Figure. One 8 by 10 original photo- 
graph and 175 reproductions in book form sent 
upon receipt of $1.00. 


| James Wallace Pondelicek 


M.N.E., 616 South Michigan Ave., 
. Chicago, Il. 


JOSEPH MAYER 


BRUSHES—COLORS 
CARDBOARD AND PAPER 
FOR ARTISTS AND SIGN PAINTERS 


19 East 14th Street, 
__ Phone Stuyvesant 2141 


New York 


eS oe 


B O O K .? APPLIED 


"ART 


15 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
VISITORS INVITED WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


ARTIST and SIGN WRITERS’ 
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Canvas 
Yes Sir! 


If Someone Told You— 


That you could have that favorite print, 
snapshot or sketch enlarged on _ canvas 
wouldn’t it interest you? 


Enlargements are made on a high grade of 
canvas and sent to you stretched, ready to 
paint. Or we color them too. 


We’ve been doing this for over ten years and 
have the knack of knowing what you want. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Clark & Hreed 


4 East 8th St. New York 


POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 
Shows how to increase your business by the use of 
Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages full of vital business 
facts and figures. Who, where and how many pros- 
pects you have. Over 8,000 lines of business covered 

‘S Write For Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


POLK DIRECTORY BUILDING 
Branches in Principal Cities of U.S. 


How To Ghalk Talk 


Just Off the Press 


94 pages crowded with new and 
clear ideas. 52 full page draw- 
ings show you how to draw faces, 
cartoons, trick pictures, up-side- 
down and dot pictures, landscapes, 
ete. Full of fun and entertain- 
ment for Teachers, Lecturers and 
class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid, $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request. 

T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 98, 623 S. Wabash Av., 

CHICAGO 


IN CHICAGO—STOP AT 


HOTEL FLANDERS 


BUENA AT BROADWAY 


Away from the Noise and Congestion 
of the Loop 


Enjoying all the advantages of an exclusive 
residential location, yet convenient to trans- 
portation, with easy access to the loop. The 
Flanders is the ideal place for you to stop 
when in Chicago. Luxurious furnishings, 
efficient, personal service. Reasonable rates 
—$2.50 per day and up. 


Write for Booklet 
L. G. WALTON, Manager 


A restful night on 
Lake Erie 


Makes a pleasant break in your journey. 
A good bed in a clean, cool stateroom, a 
long sound sleep and an appetizing break- 
fast in the morning. 


Steamers *SSEEANDBEE’’ 
“CITY OF ERIE’’ 


“CITY OF BUFFALO” 
Daily, May Ist to November 15th 


Leave Cleveland . —9:00 P. M. 
Eastern 


Arrive Buffalo. . : —*7:00 A. M. 
x Standard Time 


Leave Buffalo . . —9:00 P. M. 
Arrive Cleveland. . *7:00A.M. 


*Steamer “CITY OF BUFFALO” arrives 7:30 A. M. 
Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and 
Canadian points; Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, 
Toledo, Detroit and points west. Ask 
your ticket agent or tourist agency for 

tickets via C&B Line. New Tourist Auto- 
mobile Rate, $7.50. 


Send for free sectional puzzle chart of the 
Great Ship “‘Seeandbee”’ and 32-page booklet. 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
ideas < The Great Shi 
We “‘SEEANDBEE”’— 
. rn SS readth, 98 ft., 
Your rail Se 6 inch 


ticket is good 
on the boats 
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BRIDGMANS 
LIFE DRAWING 


By 
GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN 


Over 450 drawings and sketches of fully drawn 
figures, in every conceivable position. Chapters 
on: How to draw a figure; Proportion; Perspec- 
tive; Rhythm; Building, etc., etc. The finest fig- 
ure drawing book on the market, just published. 


$5.50 postpaid 


EDWARD C. BRIDGMAN, Publisher 


LEARN TO DRAW THE 


HUMAN FIGURE 


In Four 
Minutes 


Alon Bement, 
Director of the 
Maryland _Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, 
formerly Assist- 
ant Professor cf 
Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers’ College, Co- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity, is the author 
of a finely illus- 
trated book. 


Figure 
Construction 


which not only shows you how to master the 
technique of the human figure but, in addition, 
shows you how to acquire the speed which is 
so essential with the artist. The author has 
so simplified his methods that you can quickly 
group them and then put them in your own 
use. 


Figure Construction, beautifully bound in cloth, 
is $2.50, and will be sent on receipt of remit- 
tance, by any of our offices. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO : BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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240 WEST goth STREET 


NEW YORK 


ART STUDIES 


A series of Bewitchingly Beautiful Photo Stud- 
ies: of Exceptional Interest to all Persons In- 
terested in Art. 


Some are Studio Poses. Others are Out Door 
Pictures. All are Beautiful, Interesting and 
Fascinating. 


12 Photographs 3'/2x5'2 
40 Photographs 3'2x5' 
5 Photographs 8x10 

160 Minature Samples 


HOWARD SALES CO. 


Dept. 5. 1188A Folsom St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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In Memarv- 


Ratpw A. BLAKELOCK, 
Ne Ae 


N the walls of an editorial office in the Park Row Build- 
ing, New York, hangs a painting, the intrinsic value of 
which, a score of years from now, will be no more than 
the value of the crumpled and broken paper it must then, 


But it breathes a hallowed memory that is almost sacred to those 
who know and understand it. 


Just a rose! 


hands of one whose life, and heart and soul, in artistic endeavor, shin- 
ing like a beacon light along storm-ridden shores, burned out but a few 
years ago. 


Ralph A. Blakelock, Member of the American National Academy. 


On seeing the first issues of THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT the 
aged painter, whose international claim to immortality in the world 
of Art is unquestioned, exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, “It is just 
what we need.” And, tearing a page from the magazine, he painted, 
in oils, on its coated surface, a rose, with a soul, such as the world 
has never seen, and, perchance, may never see. 


“Let the growth of your magazine, and your association,” he said, 
“be as beautiful and pleasant as the unfolding of this rose.”’ 


We dedicate, with bowed heads and burning hearts, the Sep- 
tember issue of this magazine, to the memory of one whose inspiration, 
counsel, and help was instrumental in its undying success, and pledge 
ourselves to an even better and finer publication, in the months and 
years to come. 

The American Art Student 
and Commercial Artist 
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NEW SENSATIONS MAGAZINE 


A LIVELY PRESCRIPTION 
FOR THAT TIRED FEELING 


A magazine full of Pep and Zip. Beautifully 
illustrated. A new kind of Fiction, thrills on 
every page. Newer News Sensations in its 
pages every month. Join the ‘‘Lonesome Club’’ 
and be Happy. 

25c. a copy at all newsstands. $2.50 yearly. 
$3.00 Canadian and Foreign, 


Order Your Copy Now to Avoid Disappointment 
rad 


PARAMOUNT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


19 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 


N art magazine for the general public. Those 

who love fiction, works of art, the drama, 

_ motion pictures, reproductions of famous 

paintings, etc. Sixty-four or more pages per month. 

A high class art magazine—published every month 
in the year. 


: Subscriptions accepted now at $2.50 yearly; for- 
eign at $3.00. -Positively no free samples mailed 
out. “Art Lovers’ Magazine” will increase its 
subscription rate later, so get yours in early. Or, 
order it from your news dealer, he should have it. 


Art Publications, Inc. 
13 Ann Street 


Room 815 New York, N. Y. 


Che Ouill 


An Amateur Magazine presenting the Arts, 
Letters, Crafts and Humor of 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


ln a none too serious manner 


Send us your subscription—$2.00 per year 


Or better still, a contribution 


BOB EDWARDS 


144 MacDougal Street New York 


Collegiate 
Wit and 


Fraternity | 
Fun 


Snappy drawings,—made by America’s best col- 
lege artists,—as well as ‘“‘true-to-life’’ stories by 
and about college students, co-eds, and‘ ‘college 
romances. The August issue is now on the news- 
stands,—get yours for “two bits.” Or send in 
your subscription,—$2.00 for ten issues. August 
Number now on sale. 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
17 Park Row, New York City 
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SUBSCRIPTION REPRESENTATiV™~ 
WANTED 


Liberal cash commissions will be paid to anyone 
interested in securing subscribers to The Arts. If 
you are interested in devoting some of your spare 
time to this work write for full particulars. 


Order blanks, return envelopes and descriptive mat- 
ter supplied. 


THE ARTS PUB. CORP. 
19 East 59th Street New York City 


THE ART OF THE CAMERA 


is stimulating and instruc- 
tive to Artists and Art 
Students 


Painters, Etchers, Draftsmen, all are 

recognizing the growing stimulus of 

Photography. 

Camera Craft is the Potent Link that Ties the 
Graphic Arts together 


15 Cents the Copy $1.50 by the Year 
Sample copy on request 


CAMERA CRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


Claus Spreckels Building, San Franeisce, California 


CARTOONS 
AND MOVIES 


Edited by practical cartoontsts 


A live-wire magazine which is more than a trade- 
journal for the cartoonists, motion picture fan, and 
comic artists; now published in New York, every 
month. Only one of its kind in the world. 


Particulars as to advertising rates may be had on 
application. Press run, 95,000 copies. Order it 
trom your newsdealer; he sells i. 


$2.50—12 issues. 
Canada and Foreign, $3.00 


Cartoons and Movies Magazine 
13 Park Row, New York 


Photo-Era Magazine 


The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


The future possibilities of photography as one 
of the ‘professional fine arts’’ is practically 
unlimited. Instead of competing with that of 
illustrators, photography merely opens up a 
_— avenue of illustrated expression for books, 

agazines and advertising matter. A knowl- 
edge of art and its principles helps the photog- 
rapher just as much as skill and knowledge in 
photography will help the artist. 


Subscription price in the U. S. $2.50 per year 
Write for free sample copy 
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BUY A BUNGALOW LOT NOW AT. 
BEAUTIFUL | 


GREENWOOD LAKE 


9 Miles of Deep Fresh Water, in the Mountains, 
Only 45 Miles from New York City 


LOTS $250 UP 


AS LOW AS $25 DOWN AND $10 A MONTH WITH INTEREST. 
BEST LOTS ONLY $550.00; $50 DOWN, $20 MONTHLY. 10 
PER CENT OFF FOR CASH. IDEAL FOR ARTIST COLONY. 


BUNGALOWS WITH LAND $1200 UP 


GET YOURS NOW—TERMS—Make appointment three days in ad- 
vance by letter, get the 9.00 A. M. train week days, at Erie Station, Jer- 
sey City, buy a ticket to Sterling Forest, last stop, and I will be at the 
station, tall man, dark suit, light cap, to meet you. If you miss me at 
Sterling Forest, walk up the road about 300 feet and you will see tall 
3-story building painted all brown, colonial yellow trim, with big letters 
over sides. Our office is on top floor. |The season is soon on, so act 
now. | 

Big sales literature mailed on receipt of 25 cents, silver. Act now, lots 
going fast. : 


Parlor Realty & Construction Co., Inc. — | 


George R. Riley, Pres., “Box 45, Sterling Forest, New Jersey 


Bungalows and apartments to rent at $200 up for season. 
Phone Greenwood Lake 23 F 14 any evening at 7:00 P. M., sure get us in. 


+ 
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‘OTTAGE 
COLORS 


BRILLIANT 
OPAQUE 
FINELY GROUND 
EASILY APPLIED 
THEY WILL 
PUT YOUR IDEAS 
“ACROSS”! 


| ae OVER FORTY-FOUR POSTER SHADES. 


In Jars and Tubes 


“qo, ACQUAINT YOU WITH THE RARE BRILLIANCE 
AND DENSITY OF COTTAGE COLORS -.- 


WE WILL MAIL Teer. ON RECEIPT “OF ONE DOLLAR 
SIX FULL SIZE JARS OR TUBES OF THE FOLLOWING COLORS: 


Cypress Green @.. -  Stariee ed te Morey, Noorlik 
Lemon Yellow . Naples Yellow - Ticcuw < Breneh pile 
| REGULAR PRICE $2.00 
Our Beautiful New Color Card Is Included in This Offer 


NOT DUE TO THE EXCELLENT RESPONSE TO OUR LAST ADVT. IN THE JANUARY — 
NUMBER WE HAVE DECIDED TO GIVE ALL USERS OF POSTER COLORS 
ANOTHER CHANCE TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THIS OFFER © 


‘ - Offer Closes August First 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL REGARDING THIS OFFER TO 


COTTAGE COLOR CoO., Inc. 
“a ; Also Distributors of 
114 Chambers Street _ Poe New York, N. Y. 
PLACARD COLORS 


Copyright 1925 by The American Art Student Publishing Co., Est. 1916 _ 
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